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In Constant Contact 
By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Prayer will forever be a sermon sub- 
ject. As long as the Christian has five 
senses, he will tend to fix his attention 
on steaks and music and movies. To 
alienate his affection from bread and 
the circus and transfer it to God is 
difficult, but it must be done. You 
cannot love God with lips or know 
Him by physical sight. 

In a crisis prayer is almost instinc- 
tive. There is no need of preaching 
about an impulse that comes to every- 
one—yes, even the atheist—under 
pressure of dark peril. How many 
agnostics have been frightened into a 
mood of ‘‘O God, if there is a God, help 
me, if you can’! But there is need of 
sermons that summon the faithful to 
pray in cool, quiet hours, in days of 
abundance, in months and years of 
dull, ordinary routine—briefly, of ser- 
mons that call upon the congregation 
to keep in constant contact with God 
at all times. 

There is a grand Catholic tradition 
of constant praying, a tradition we 
ought to encourage and sustain. It is 
seldom found in the sects. Converts 
often remark the fast pace of public 
Catholic prayers. How much more 
stately, slow and decorous was the 
Our Father as spoken by Rev. Mr. 
Jones! How unimpressive the same 


prayer as said by Father O’Shea! Per- 
haps it’s true: if so, may it not be due 
to the fact that Father O’Shea says it 
so often? When you hear a man recite 
the Lord’s Prayer in measured syl- 
lables with a theatrical flourish, you 
suspect that the prayer is to him an 
event. Catholics rush through the Hail 
Mary also and it is unfortunate, no 
doubt, but this rapidity is the result 
of incessant repetition. Constant reci- 
tation of the /lail Mary begets a 
‘‘naturalness’ that may appear flip- 
pant. For instance, a Catholic woman 
speaking about the time-periods of a 
traffic light on a certain street said: 
“The red light is the length of a Hail 
Mary.”’ 

Prayer must be constant because 
human need is constant. ‘We are 
beggars of God,’’ says St. Augustine. 
An analogy that can be used to illus- 
trate this need is the situation of com- 
bat troops in war. General Head- 
quarters is the staff of generals and 
their aides who advise the fighting 
men about enemy positions and keep 
them supplied with food and ammuni- 
tion. A soldier who loses contact with 
GHQ is at the mercy of the enemy, and 
so he tries to keep in constant com- 
munication, day and night, rain or 
shine. The parallel is obvious: stop 
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praying and you are at the mercy of the 
devil. Spiritual help is not a need of 
dark hours only; it is indispensable 
even when the sun is shining, for the 
man who is well-fed and well-clothed 
is still ‘“God’s beggar.”’ 

Those preachers who encourage 
people to pray by promising them 
spiritual “‘lollipops’’ are doing their 
hearers a disservice. Prayer is usually 
not a pleasure. A Mormon womar 
missionary once told me that prayer 
was for her a sheer delight. When I 
found out that she prayed only when 
“the spirit moved her,’’ I understood 
why she found pleasure in prayer. But 
Catholic prayer can't wait for moods. 
“Pray always’ is the ideal, which 
means praying even when it is dull, 
hard drudgery. Mountain climbers 
find it difficult to breathe as they as- 
cend to a rarer atmosphere. When a 


person prays, he rises clear from the 


world about him, and into a super- 
natural sphere. No wonder it is hard 
to pray! 

Definition of Prayer 


Numerous are the definitions of 
prayer. Some give the impression that 


prayer must come from a_ broken, 


heart: others, that it is a theological 
study. For sermon purposes, the best 
definition is that which describes 
prayer simply as a conversation with 
God. William Marconi is said to have 
derived inspiration for his great dis- 
covery from contemplating pilgrims 
at prayer: they were conversing with- 
out visible means of communication. 
Thus, the idea of Wireless was born. 
The old definition of prayer as an ele- 
vation of the mind and heart to God is 
a little confusing. It seems to hint at 
extraordinary phenomena, ecstasies 
and levitation: the person praying 
goes “out of himself.’ But it is not a 


secret art or a complex science, at least 
for beginners. ‘I say quite simply to 
the good God what I want to tell Him, 
and He always understands me,”’ said 
little Thérése. 

The simplicity ought to be a child- 
like singleness of purpose. It may be 
expressed in elegant English style or 
in unpolished words. In _ private 
prayer, words are not important. 
“These people honor Me with their 
lips,’’ Christ said of the Pharisees, ‘‘but 
their hearts are far from Me.’’ Cer- 
tainly God didn’t pay much attention 
to the words of Father Joyce the Mary- 
knoller when, in his hour of great 
danger, he said Grace before Meals 
thinking he was saying the Act of Con- 
trition. 

The conversation of prayer, of 
course, has a purpose, and in that it 
differs considerably from ordinary con- 
versation. The Hot-Stove League, the 
amateur strategists who ran the war 
for MacArthur, the jitterbugs meeting 
in the street—all these have no pur- 
pose in their conversation: they just 
want to talk. But random, aimless 
prayer is incredible. An intoxicated 
man once told me that every night he 
‘got down on his hands and knees to 
pray’’—and, no doubt in his condition, 
his prayer was aimless. But prayer 
should be purposive. 


Purpose of Prayer 


The purpose might be adoration— 
that is to say, primarily adoration be- 
cause the ordinary Christian in ador- 
ing God is sensitively aware of his sins 
and shortcomings, and so his prayer 
will always have some element of 
petition. How can a man adore God 
without praying to be like Him! We 
can presume that in the minds of some 
of our hearers there is an unexpressed 
objection to the idea of adoring God. 
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They don’t like to think of God as an 
Oriental Mogul demanding reverence. 
We must make clear, then, that we 
cannot add anything to God by ador- 
ing God. The glory we give is ex- 
ternal to Him: it changes us, not Him, 
developing and perfecting His image 
and likeness in the soul. We kneel 
down to acknowledge God's eminence; 
we rise a little more like Him. 

Another purpose we might cite in a 
sermon is thanksgiving. President 
Truman will ask us to thank God next 
November for all He has given us to 
eat, drink and wear. If our faith 
means anything at all to us, we should 
frequently thank God for it, as well as 
for His natural blessings. But in- 


gratitude is a pitifully common failing. 
Perhaps the percentage of one to ten 
found in the parable of the lepers rep- 
resents the law of averages in grati- 
Shakespeare 


tude. said that the 
winter wind is not so unkind as man’s 
ingratitude; he might have added 
“nor so common.”’ 


Reparation is still another possible 


purpose of prayer. We can’t expect 
to persuade our hearers to become vic- 
tim souls suffermmg for the sins of 
others. But it is well to let them know 
that there are souls who pray for 
others. -There is a story of two nuns 
entering a subway train at Times 
Square: as they passed through a cer- 
tain car, one cynic said to another as 
the nuns’ rosaries jingled: “‘Skid 
chains!” ‘Yes,’ said a witty old 
Irish woman neartby, ‘‘those good 
nuns say those beads to keep the likes 
of you from skidding into hell!’ 
Maybe we can’t hope that many in the 
congregation will be solicitious about 
the sins and welfare of others. But we 
must inculcate a desire to make repa- 
ration for their own sins. Preach the 
love of God, yes, but preach also the 


need of making occasional acts of con- 
trition. 

The most common type of prayer 
is of course prayer of petition. All 
prayer in actuality has some element 
of petition, but I refer here to prayer 
that primarily asks for something. 
There. are those that frown on it as a 
form of “Gimme this’ or ‘Gimme 
that,” but their objection is unreason- 
able. Maybe it is not so noble a 
prayer &s that of adoration, but yet it 
is commendable because it acknowl- 
edges human need and, on the other 
hand, the omnipotence and generosity 
of God. The Pharisee’s prayer was un- 
acceptable because he assumed that he 
didn’t need anything, whereas the 
publican humbly asked for mercy. 

The Our Father is the perfect prayer 
because it contains three invocations 
that reflect the power and glory of God, 
and three other invocations that re- 
flect human need—three petitions. It 
is a perfect picture of the relationship 
between the Christian and his Heav- 
enly Father. Usually there is very 
little need of encouraging the faithful 
to pray for material things. | Prob- 
ably in most novenas the majority of 
petitions are of a material nature. 
Why not ask the Lord to “‘give us this 
day our daily bread’? But there is 
always a definite need to stress the 
asking for spiritual blessings. This 
should be preached especially to chil- 
dren. It’s hard for an adult to develop 
new prayer habits. 

St. Thomas’ definition of prayer as 
a ‘‘petitio decentium a Deo”’ brings up 
for consideration a phase of prayer 
that is too frequently neglected. The 
petition must concern something that 
is reasonably needed and sought, some- 
thing decent and fitting. On a mission 
some time ago, a questioner asked 
about the fitness of praying for good- 
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luck while ‘‘shooting dice.’”’ That is 
obviously an improper petition. But 
just as obviously improper, it seems to 
me, is the practice of calling God to 
help us in something we should do by 
ourselves. It seems altogether strange 
to read about a football game between 
two Catholic colleges. During the 
‘half’? some of the players will utter 
fervent prayers to God to help their 
side win. That’s bad sportsmanship, 
as well as unseemly prayer. ° 


~ 


Answers to Prayer 


A sermon on prayer should consider 
the question of answer to prayer. 
Many pious souls know that they have 
not received the favors they requested 
in their petitions, but they are too 
trustful to doubt the truth of Christ’s 
promise to answer all prayers. To 
these disappointed but believing per- 
sons, it is a happy revelation to hear 
that God answers all prayers, but not 
necessarily in the form in which we ask 
them. A few examples will show the 
folly of many prayers as far as their 
form is concerned. Once I asked a 
class of youngsters to suppose that one 
of their number was running for a bus 
which was destined to be wrecked and 
all passengers therein killed. If the 
youngster prayed that the bus would 
stop for him, would God answer his 
prayer? One little fellow very wisely 
volunteered his opinion that God 
would answer the prayer by not stop- 
ping the bus. So many human prayers 
are as infantile as that of the baby 
pleading to touch the head of the bear 
in the zoo. Oscar Wilde once wrote 
that, when the gods wish to punish us, 
they answer our prayers. Turgeniev 
said that every prayer resolves itself 
into this: ‘Great God, grant that 
twice two be not four.’’ While the 
Russian’s statement is too sweeping, 


there are many petitions that are re- 
quests for the impossible. 

Centuries ago, apparently, the clergy 
used to urge the people to meditate. 
To-day it is seldom mentioned in ser- 
mons to the ordinary congregation. 
Yet, there is more need of meditation 
in this pagan world of ours thari there 
was in the Ages of Faith. Nothing is 
desired unless it is known. We have 
to think about the truths of the Re- 
demption if we hope to know them, 
and we can’t love them unless we know 
them. We know food and subways 
and bank accounts well enough be- 
cause they are under our eyes: we 
don’t have to meditate in order to 
know and remember them. But we 
do have to meditate in order to keep 
the invisible world in mind. 


Formulas of Prayer 


Most of the prayers of the ordinary 
Catholic are form prayers. These have 
their advantages and their disad- 
vantages. I refer, of course, not to the 
public prayer of the Liturgy, but to 
private prayers. These form prayers 
are often helpful in stirring up senti- 
ments of devotion that would other- 
wise lie dormant. The Our Father is 
the best of form prayers because it was 
constructed by God Himself. The 
Hail Mary was given us by an angel, 
and it is significant that in time of 
trouble we almost instinctively pray 
this little prayer to Our Mother for 
help. The Apostles’ Creed is a sturdy 
prayer of faith. The Salve Regina is 
the ‘‘American” prayer: Columbus’ 
sailors sang it on their voyage to the 
new world. 

But the congregation should. be 
warned that the saying of form prayers 
is not the important thing. Affection 
of heart and attention of mind are the 
salient features of all prayer. One 
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might utter the words of the Our Father 
and yet be just as far from true prayer 
as a praying mantis. If the prayer at 
least for a time has lost its savor, dis- 
pense with it and make up your own 
prayers. Perhaps they will not be 
masterpieces in the style of Newman, 
but they will be from the heart. Ad- 
vise your hearers to express their de- 
votion in their own words. Those 
words may not amount to more than 
impulsive aspirations, but that is 
enough. Bernadette was not very elo- 
quent at Lourdes. 


Prayer to the Saints 


Inevitably in any discussion of 
prayer comes up the question of pray- 
ing to the Saints. There are many 


pious Catholics who do not reject the 
doctrine of the intercession of Saints 
and their veneration; yet, in their own 
praying they prefer to go directly to 


God. It may help to give them a new 
viewpoint if we discuss the matter in 
this way. Consider the ordinary 
Providence of God! He does not dis- 
tribute His gifts directly but through 
the instrumentality of others. At 
Thanksgiving we thank God for His 
natural blessings—heat and bread and 
clothes. Did they come to us di- 
rectly? Did He open the skies and 
drop down bread and milk and meat 
into our outstretched hands? No. He 
gave them to us through the farmer, 
the middlemen, the grocer, the de- 
livery-boy. 

And how about our supernatural 
blessings? Rarely have they come to 
us directly. The true Faith came to 
us through our parents and teachers; 
the Sacraments through priests. If 
it is His ordinary providence to grant 
graces and blessings through others, 
it is not irreverent of us to ask them 
through others. In this indirect giv- 


ing He makes us realize our depend- 
ence on others, both in the natural and 
supernatural sphere. And in our 
prayer through the Saints, we unite 
ourselves in close bonds of friendship 
to these friends of God. 

Distractions in prayer are a prob- 
lem to many—a problem in the sense 
that, even though they are involun- 
tary, yet certain persons feel they are 
responsible for them. It helps to ad- 
vise these sensitive souls that their 
problem was also the problem of the 
greatest Saints, and that the latter 
considered distractions, along with 
temptations, as a source of merit. A 
good illustration is the classic story 
about St. Bernard who made a wager 
with an old farmer that he couldn't 
say an Our Father without distraction. 
Bernard felt safe because he himself, 
according to the story, was unable to 
do it. The prize was to be Bernard’s 
horse, but the old farmer only said a 
few words before he suddenly stopped 
and asked if the saddle werit with the 
horse. ; 

Some distractions can be fought di- 
rectly. Just pull your thoughts to- 
gether and banish the distraction. 
Others have to be dissipated in a very 
indirect manner. A well-armed and 
well-fortified city in this war was often 
by-passed and cut off from all help. 
By focussing attention on other 
thoughts a distraction can be banished. 
This is a more effective procedure than 
direct attack in case of impure dis- 
tractions. 

There are times when a distraction 
can be transformed into a prayer. I 
don’t doubt that many times the Fa- 
thers in the Desert while wrapped 
in deep prayer would be distracted by 
a sunset or the flight of a bird. And 
instead of resorting to too vigilant a 
custody of the eyes they would see in 
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them the reflection of the beauty or 
power of the God who was in their 
souls. Pére Charles tells’ how even 
the croaking of a frog in a pond can be- 
come a theme for meditation on the 
glory of God. 

There are already too many volumes 
on prayer which make it a forbiddingly 
complex matter. The preacher should 
not add to this by bewildering his 
audience a little more with detailed 
directions about the “three ways.” 
Perhaps our hearers will make some 
mistakes in their prayer life: the 
Spirit will rectify them. ‘For we 


know not what we should pray for as 
we ought; but the Spirit Himself ask- 
eth for us... .’’ Lieutenant Whitaker, 
lost with Rickenbacker on the Pacific, 
said that prayer is a noble adventure— 
noble because it enables a man to meet 
his God. It is the highest activity of 
the human mind. Yet, in spite of its 
lofty nobility and profundity, it is a 
simple conversation with Almighty 
God. And little Thérése is not wrong 
when she assures us that, to pray 
effectively, we need only to pray with 
the sincerity and simplicity of a little 
child. 





Family Allowances for the U.S.A.? 


By EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


Beginning July, 1945, the Family 
Allowance Act of Canada (passed in 
August, 1944) went into effect. 
Through it, hundreds of thousands 
of Canadian families began to receive 
from the Federal Government each 
month a cheque covering a benefit 
they are entitled to under this Act. 
These cheques will keep going into 
these homes so long as there remains in 
them a child under 16 years of age. 

Canadians seem proud of this step 
taken by their Government. They 
boast that “it means that Canada now 
leads the world in the provision it makes 
for the care of its children—all its 
children.’”’ They claim even more for 
their allowance system. ‘Family 
allowances,” they say, “‘are the biggest 
step forward in our march to post-war 
prosperity. They will be a major fac- 
tor in providing more jobs, steady 
jobs, for Canadians. Hundreds of 
thousands of homes with growing 
children will) have extra money to 
spend every month, and they need this 
money. And they will spend it—in 
food and clothing and housing and 
other immediate necessities. This 

spending power will be active spending 
' power—year-round spending power. 
Family allowances will not only raise 
the standard of living of the Canadian 
common man, it will keep thousands of 
workers in all ranks of life permanently 
busy supplying the things which he 
can now afford to buy.”’ 

What are these family allowances of 
which our neighbor to the North is 
expecting so much? What are their 


purposes? How do they work? Have 
they been tried elsewhere? If so, with 
what results? Is there call for them in 
our country? These and similar ques- 

tions should hardly be idle ones. ' 

The immediate purpose of family 
allowances is to provide increased in- 
come in view of increased family 
burdens. They are supplements to 
the remuneration of wage-earners and 
salaried workers to offset variations in 
family responsibilities. Behind them 
is the notion of enabling the financially 
weak to exercise their natural right to 
matry and rear a normal family of 
children, thereby helping to maintain 
the population of their country. 
Furthermore, there is the idea of help- 
ing them to do this without undue 
hardship and without denying their 
children the ordinary opportunities 
that other children have. Family 
allowances aim to accomplish this by 
providing for a basic wage in an 
industry for all workers, whether 
married or unmarried, and then in 
addition for a supplementary allowance 
to heads of families. 

By way of an example, brief refer- 
ence might be made here to the Nor- 
wegian recommendations on family 
allowances. The majority of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Ministry of 
Social Affairs of Norway to investigate 
the expediency of establishing a system 
of family allowances in that country 
felt that the State, being responsible 
for legislation limiting child labor, 
ought to offset the reduction in family 
income which results from such limita- 
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tion. They also noted Norway’s fall- . 
ing birth rate, and concluded that it 
was “‘not merely the duty but also in 
the interests of the State to cope with 
the financial problem of large families, 
since the population ought to be main- 
tained at least at the present level.” 


Forms of Family Allowance 


Family allowances may be roughly 
divided into two classes, allowances 
paid under legal enactments and 
allowances in the form of voluntary 
grants made by private employers. 
When allowances first began to be 
paid, they were on a voluntary basis. 
To-day it is quite generally agreed 
that they should not be left to volun- 
tary action by employers and em- 
ployees, but that they should be 
established and enforced by law. The 
reason for this view might be stated as 
follows. It would be very difficult for 
an individual employer to put the 
system of family allowances into effect. 
If, to provide for the family allowances, 
he should cut down the basic individual 
wages to a point where they would be 
just sufficient to support the unmarried 
workers, plus perhaps some allowance 
for saving, these workers would tend 
to give up their jobs and go to other 
plants where the higher basic wage 
scale prevailed. The ultimate out- 
come, of course, would be that the 
employer in question would soon find 
himself saddled with a very high ratio 
of workers with dependents, and his 
labor costs would be considerably 
larger than if the original proportion 
of unmarried men had remained in 
his employ. This would naturally 
mean an increase in his total wage bill, 
and would consequently discourage him 
from continuing (and other employers 
from instituting) the allowances. 

It is a different matter, however, 
when a large number of firms combine 


to put an allowance system into effect. 
And this has actually been the usual 
custom where allowances have been in 
vogue. In fact, very commonly States 
have put the matter on a compulsory 
basis, all concerns in a specified field 
participating as a result: Under 
these circumstances the system 
usually works out as follows: each 
employer in a certain industry, or in a 
federation of employers, pays a tax 
equivalent to a certain percentage of 
his wage bill (for example, two per 
cent) into a common pool or so-called 
equalization fund. Out of this pool he 
is compensated for the family allow- 
ances he pays his married workers. In 
this way, there is nothing to induce him 
to discriminate between married and 
unmarried men. His basic wage to 
all, and his tax for the pool or fund, is 
the same whether his employees are 
bachelors or heads of families. 

An example should help to make 
this clear. Let us assume that 100 
employers, having 10,000 workmen 
in their employ and an annual wage 
bill of $12,000,000, form an equaliza- 
tion fund for the payment of allow- 
ances. Let us assume further that the 
workers have 12,000 dependent chil- 
dren and that the allowance to go to 
each is $200 a year. That would call 
for $2,400,000 annually. This fund 
could be provided in one of two ways, 
either by assessing each employer ac- 
cording to the number of employees he 
has or according to the amount paid 
out in wages. If the former method is 
used, each employer would have to 
pay into the equalization fund $240 
for each man in his employ. If the 
latter method is used, each would 
have to pay 20 per cent of the amount 
of his wage bill. Under either system 
it would make no difference whatever 
whether his. workers were childless or 
had large families. His contribution 
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would be the same. Consequently, 
there would be no temptation to 
discriminate against the men with 
large families and to favor those with 
few or no children. . 


Public Service Family Allowances 


That is an example of the application 
of the allowance system to private 
industry. The following somewhat de- 
tailed example given by Dr. Paul 
Popenoe indicates how the system 
might be applied to public service. A 
high school needs a principal. It hires 
a bachelor, paying him $3000 for the 
years work. As an individual, this 
principal can live very well on this in- 
come. But the next year the school 
hires a man .who has a wife and four 
children to support, the pay again be- 
ing $3000. Actually, this principal 
gets nothing like $3000 for himself. 
About 20 per cent of his income goes 
to support of his wife, and 60 per cent 
more of it goes to the support of his 
children—15 per cent to each child. 
That leaves him only 20 per cent of 
his salary of $3000, or $600 a year. 
That, Dr. Popenoe says, is really what 
we mean in our Machine Age when we 
speak of “‘equal pay for equal work’’: 
one man gets $3000 and another $600 
for the same work. And, he adds, 
that is ‘‘an efficient tnethod of punish- 
ing people for having children and 
rewarding sterility.”’ 

To correct what he calls this ‘““monu- 
mental injustice,’ Popenoe suggests 
that the bachelor in the case actually 
be paid $2000, and the father of the 
family $3600. This would amount 
to the same real wage—$2000 for both 
principals. But the father would get 
in-addition $400 for his wife and $300 
for each child. To assure the hiring of 
fathers as well as bachelors in spite of 


this difference in the two checks, he ‘ 


proposes the establishment of an 


equalization pool at the State Capital. 
» Assuming that there are in the State 
in question 100 high schools at the 
$2000 level, these are formed into an 
equalization pool at that level. The 
principals, however, are paid not di- 
rectly by the local board but by the 
office of the equalization pool at the 
State Capital. It pays the bachelor 
$2000, the family man $3600. ‘‘But 
it debits the local board,” says 
Popenoe, “‘not with the amount paid 
to its particular principal, but with 
one-hundredth of the total payroll of 
the pool. Thus, every high school at 
that level will be paying exactly the 
same for its principal—at a guess, let 
us say $2900—although the princi- 
pals themselves are getting varying 
amounts, $2000 in this case, $3600 in 
that.one, in order to equalize the real 
pay for equal work and enable them to 
maintain the same standard of living.” 


Family Allowances in Canada 


It should be of interest and practical 
benefit to examine further this recent 
step taken by our neighbor-Dominion. 
The law was passed only after much 
debate in Parliament and a good deal 
of public discussion. Public opinion 
was divided on the subject, and the 
trade unions have been traditionally 
against the idea of family allowances. 
Two Canadian labor organizations 
(The Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress and the Confédération des 
Travailleurs Catholique) both looked 
upon the measure as one that would 
keep down wages. The Canadian 
Federation of Labor, however, took 
the view that the question was no 
longer that of being able to afford 
children’s allowances, “‘but whether we 
can afford to do without them.”’ 

The debates in Parliament brought 
out the following facts: ‘‘According 
to the 1941 census, of the gainfully 
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employed 48 per cent are single; 39 
per cent of the married or widowed 
have no children under 16, and 40 
per cent of those with children under 
16 have only one child—in other 
words, the major burden of rearing the 
next generation and perpetuating the 
Canadian nation falls on less than one- 
sixth of our working population.” 
The House of Commons Debates 
(Ottawa) also showed the following: 
the number of children in Canada 
under 16 years is estimated at approxi- 
mately 3,500,000; the number of 
families with such children is estimated 
at approximately 1,500,000. 

The benefit payments allowed under 
the Canadian law (all of which are paid 
directly by the Federal Government) 
are: a monthly allowance, according 
to the following scale, for each child 
(up to four per family) resident in 
Canada and maintained wholly or sub- 
under 6 
years of age, $5; 6 and under 10 
years, $6; 10 and under 13 years, $7; 
and 13 and under 16 years, $8. For a 
fifth child maintained by the parent 
the above rates of allowance are 
reduced by $1; for the sixth and 
seventh, by $2 each; and for the 
eighth and each subsequent child, by 
$3 each. Official estimates show that 
95 out of every 100 children in Canada 
are in families having less than five 
children, and will, therefore, receive 
full amount of the monthly allowance. 
Experience shows, also, that while the 
cost of maintaining a child increases as 
the child grows, the cost per child be- 
comes less as the family increases in 
numbers. Both these facts were given 
careful consideration in working out 
the allowances payable to various age 
groups and families of varying sizes. 

The estimated cost of this system is 
$250,000,000 per year. Of this, 
$50,000,000 or $60,000,000 will be re- 


stantially by the parent: 


covered by the reduction of exemptions 
for child dependents under the income 
tax act. The measure provides for 
paying the allowance for all dependent 
children, but reduces the exemption 
under income tax by the amount of 
the allowance paid. The allowance is 
not taxable, and cannot be touched 
under any law covering bankruptcy or 
insolvency. 

About half of the one and one-half 
million Canadian families with children 
under 16 years of age have for some 
time past been receiving consideration 
from the Government in the form of 
deductions from their income tax. 
They receive either a full exemption of 
$108 per child or a part of that amount 
depending on their income. However, 
this meant nothing to those who did 
not earn enough to benefit from income 
tax deductions. And surely they are 
the very ones who most need help in 
supporting their families. The allow- 
ance system provides them that help. 
It is well to point out, too, that the 
allowance is in addition to the follow- 
ing: any allowances due to children 
as dependents of those in the armed 
forces; any pension allowances re- 
ceived under the Pension Act; any 
payments provided under certain con- 
tingencies by the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission; any payments 
provided under certain circumstances 
by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of the province; Mothers’ 
Allowances and any other payments 
made by Provincial Governments. 


Do Family Allowances Tend to Diminish 
Wages? 


A rather common objection against 
family allowances is that they would 
tend to break or keep down wages. 


' This is given attention in the popular 


literature published in conjunction 
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with the Canadian Allowance Act. It 
is pointed out that family allowances 
are quite independent of wage rates, 
that they have nothing to do with 
working conditions or agreements. 
They are simply a supplement to the 
wages received by the heads of families 
—payments which help to offset the 
unavoidable extra expense of raising a 
family. In other words, they provide 
families caring for growing children 
with financial help in performing this 
basic national service. They improve 
the children’s chance for equality of 
opportunity in the battle of life. It is 
also noted that in Australia and New 
Zealand wages have risen since family 
allowances were introduced there. To 
be sure, this may work out at least 
somewhat differently in allowance sys- 
tems under which the State does not 
pay the full amount and in those in 
which there is some contribution to 
the equalization fund from employers 
and employees. 

Family allowances are a fairly recent 
development, but they have enjoyed a 
very considerable growth. In Finland, 
France, Germany, and Sweden they 
had been developed in some measure 
before World War I. During and im- 
mediately following that conflict they 
grew rapidly. In fact, during the con- 
flict—that is, between 1914—-1918— 
they were instituted in the State Civil 
Service or in private industry in the 
majority of European countries. Fora 
time in the ‘twenties the practice of 
making grants in private industry 
declined in the majority of countries 
that had tried it. France and Belgium 
were perhaps the main exceptions to 
this. During the depression of the 
thirties allowances received a _ re- 
newed impetus. New laws were passed. 
Old laws were improved, particularly 
by widening their scope. Allowances 
have now been given in one form or 


another in at least 39 countries. 
Russia, for instance, a little more than 
a year ago launched an elaborate pro- 
gram to encourage larger families, the 
main features of which are the -pro- 
vision of benefit payments for parents 
and children and the revision of taxes 
to encourage births. 

A considerable variety of ways of 
granting family allowances are found 
in the practice of the different coun- 
tries wherein they exist. In some cases 
they are paid to all married men, 
whether they have children or not. 
Again they are paid for both wife and 
children. In so far as the children are 
concerned, one’ finds the following 
variations: they are paid for a cer- 
tain number of children; for all 
children below a specific age; for all 
but the first, or all but the first two 
children. For instance, the Children’s 
Allowance Act, 1944, of Eire, pro- 
vides for a weekly allowance at the 
rate of two shillings and six pence for 
each qualified child under 16 years of 
age in excess of two, maintained by an 
Irish citizen or one who for two years 
preceding the qualifying date had been 
a resident of the country. 

Some idea of the extent of these 
allowances is given by the fact that in 
1937 there were more than a million 
child beneficiaries of the family allow- 
ance system in the country of Belgium, 
and more than two and a half million 
in France. 

The family allowance systems that 
have been in operation have not been 
beyond all criticism. For one thing 
they have been generally inadquate, 
particularly in the case of larger 
families. Then, too, the system has 
been used at times to penalize strikes. 
But these defects should hardly be 
considered irremediable. They should 
not be taken as genuine objections 
against an otherwise valid system. 
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It might well be noted in this con- 
nection that in March, 1942, after 
years of opposition to family allow- 
ances, the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, through its general council, 
reversed its attitude and agreed with 
the Labor Party on the need for a 
national scheme of child endownment 
which should be a charge on the State. 


U. S. Apathy to Family Allowances 


In the United States the allowance 
system has received very little atten- 
tion. The writer has occasionally, 
over the past decade, written an 
article in favor of it, and here and 
there some other voice has been raised 
in its behalf. But there has been no 
concerted effort to foster allowances 
either on a voluntary or a compulsory 
basis. Neither the State nor organized 
labor has given them any noteworthy 
attention. Perhaps our leaders feel 
that we can and should have something 
better, or at least have a family living 
wage without the allowance system— 
for instance, through such instruments 
as the legal minimum wage and collec- 
tive bargaining. But if so, they must 
be taking a long-time view of things. 
In spite of all efforts of government 
and labor, it seems quite safe to say 
that in normal times far less than half 
of our wage-earners get what might be 
considered a family living wage. More- 
over, there are some straws in the wind 
that indicate a trend rather away from 
than towards a family wage. Such are, 
for example, increasing emphasis on 
the work of mothers outside. the home 
and equal pay for equal work for men 
and women. But perhaps even more 
significant is the fact that it is not 
those who really have families of any 
size to support who are getting the 
better wages that are being paid. This 
is quite clear from an article entitled 


“Children and Family Income’”’ in the 
January issue of the Social Security 
Bulletin of the Social Security Board. 
It concerns ‘‘the maldistribution of 
children and income in non-farm 
families with income from wages and 
salaries only,’ and reads in part: 
‘Nearly half these children are in one- 
seventh of the families which have 
three or more children, and the other 
half are in about one-third of the 
families which have one or two 
children. Almost half of the families 
have no children. On a comparable 
unit basis, income of families without 
children averages more than twice 
that of families with three or more 
children. Stated another way: with 
the same total family income, the 
family without children can either 
maintain twice as high a level of living 
as that with three or more children, or 
can accumulate savings. In fact, owing 
tothe association of low incomes and 
high birth rate, the average total 
family income of childless families is 
higher than that of families with 
three or more children even before 
dividing by family units.” 

Happily, the article in question does 
not suggest the now customary simple 
solution of family limitation for the 
low-income families. On ‘the con- 
trary, it makes the following sensible 
statement: ‘“‘Such a proposal presents 
the other horn of the dilemma: that 
family limitation has already spread to 
such an extent that, except for the 
temporary wartime rise, the popula- 
tion of the United States is barely re- 
placing itself. Urban areas are al- 
ready below replacement level, and 
rural areas are not far above. Thus, 
any' marked general extension of 
family limitation would bring with it 
all the depressing economic effects 
which accompany a declining popula- 
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tion.” In fact, the article calls it a 
“counsel of defeatism” to propose a 
social policy “which would admit in- 
ability to devise a system for main- 
taining, with democratic opportunities, 
a sufficient number of children to re- 
place, and to some extent to in- 
crease, the numbers in the present 
generation.” 

The alternative, of course, is to 
provide security for the low-income 
families. It is this writer’s view that 
perhaps the most promising effective 
way of doing this is through the adop- 
tion of a first-rate program of family 
allowances. The idea is not entirely 
new to us. We have had military 


allowances on a large scale since July, 
1942. Between that date and June 30, 
1944, the War Department disbursed 
$2,865,241,131 (including $1,162,924,- 
305 contributed by the soldiers) in 
family allowances for the service 


personnel under its jurisdiction. But 
civilian allowances have not been in 
vogue here. We have had Federal 
State aid to dependent children under 
the Social Security Act; this is the 
social service of our country most 
closely related to family allowances. 
The principal difference between the 
grants under this measure and the 
usual family allowances is the Social 
Security Act’s stipulation of a lack 
of parental support as a condition of 
eligibility, and consequently a more 
direct implication of poor relief. Both 
the grants and allowances should be 
retained. As matters stand at present, 
they tend to punish those who beget 
children and to reward those who do 
not. 

But, even granted an allowance sys- 
tem for the United States, would it 
not now come too late to keep us from 
becoming a dying nation? In other 
words, now that family limitation 


has for a quarter of a century been 
taught the American people through 
every modern trick of propaganda, 
would they now give up the practice? 
It must be remembered that the 
economic is only one factor in this 
problem. Furthermore, it has quite 
uniformly been the economically 
better-fixed that have had the fewest 
children. Some years ago a study of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund showed 
the following: farm laborers averaged 
9 per cent more children born than did 
tenants, and these 12 per cent more 
than did owner-operators. But farm 
owner-operators averaged 11 per cent 
more than did unskilled laborers in 
the cities; the unskilled averaged 25 
per cent more than did the skilled, and 
these 27 per cent more than did busi- 
ness men. And one can hardly help 
but recall in this connection the word 
of the Frenchman, Dr. Doleris: ‘The 
present multiplication of relief 
agencies, the new organizations for 
help, the extreme liberality of pecuni- 
ary ‘grants ... have proved a complete 
failure. The wives of the Paris work- 
ing-class decline maternity more and 
more, the lighter the burden becomes.” 

Are American wives different? Un- 
doubtedly the answer is that great 
numbers of them are not. But it is 
also true that some are. There are 
unquestionably a large number of 
Catholics, both husbands and wives, 
who are genuinely eager to observe 
the moral law as it relates to marriage, 
but who have been caught up in a 
financial situation that makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to do so. And, we 
dare say, there are many others be- 
sides Catholics in this same category. 
To them, allowances would prove a 
veritable godsend. We feel they should 
be encouraged—if for no other reason, 
for their sake. 





“Old Testament” Catholics Can Become New 
Testament Catholics 


By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


There is one phase of the graces of 
the Sacrament of Marriage that aptly 
illustrates how an historic study of the 
entire matter of Christian marriage 
would proclaim with special if not 
unique emphasis the divine discern- 
ment, the informal infallibility, of the 
Church in her living practices. Who 
in the early Church would think that, 
if a man under internal or external im- 
pulses were to leave his bride at the 
altar and go roaming over the world in 
penance, the wife of a moment had 
any other alternative than to wait for 
his return or to prove him dead? For 
at that time the Church was not using 
her power to dissolve non-consum- 
mated marriage for a good and just 
reason when the baptism of at least 
one of the parties gave her jurisdiction 
over the conjugal bond. The Church 
then as well as now possessed the 
power, but in her judgment the occa- 
sion was not present for using the 
power to dissolve. Only when solemn 
vows came into existence, and a 
general atmosphere of religious per- 
fection developed, was the time ripe 
for calling into exercise the Church's 
inherent power to dissolve marriage 
where it had never been used, and that 
fact could be established. Nor is it 
necessary to assert that previous to 
the use of the power it was explicitly 
taught, and not merely taught im- 
plicitly and formally. The same thing 
happened with regard to the power the 
Church possesses of dissolving valid 
but non-sacramental consummated 


marriage when contracted outside the 
Church. 


Polygamous Marriages 


The Pauline privilege had been used 
from the beginning. But that dis- 
solving power was going to prove to 
be only one application of the general 
authority that the Church has to 
sunder any bond of marriage con- 
tracted outside the Church, unless 
sacramental: and consummated, in 
favor of the faith. The first new ap- 
plication of that general principle did 
not come until the second quarter of 
the sixteenth century, and was occa- 
sioned by the preaching of the Gospel 
in India and other Oriental countries 
where polygamy was practised. The 
first concession was in 1537 to the effect 
that a converted polygamist might 
marry any one of his wives if she 
entered the Church, provided it was 
doubtful which wife he had married 
first. 

The second application of the prin- 
ciple of the favor of the faith came for 
that same India towards the close of 
the third quarter of that same six- 
teenth century. A new problem had 
to be miet. The polygamist felt the 
call of the Gospel; but he did not see 
how he could live away from his 
favorite wife, who was not his first 
wife. So, the Church saw fit to make 
another new application in the favor 
of the faith and allow such polygamist 
to marry that favorite wife if she were 
to become a Catholic. 
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Then Brazil and other parts of South 
America and adjacent territories 
furnished a problem that brought 
about a third new application of that 
same principle of dissolving non- 
sacramental marriages contracted out- 
side the Church, provided they had 


not become both sacramentalized and: 


as such consummated. The case was 
this. Slaves brought from Africa had 
been torn from their wives and 
children. There was no human way 
of uniting them again; nor in many 
cases did the converted slaves know 
where the separated partner could 
then be found. -In other cases the 
separated partner could not be reached 
for interpellations before the expira- 
tion of an absolutely or relatively long 
time. So, when these conditions had 
been verified by investigation, the 
benignant Church under Pope Grégory 
XIII in the year 1583 allowed these 
convert slaves to re-marry even if in 
the meantime their separated partners 
had become baptized. Here there was 
a sacramentalized marriage, but as 
such it had never been consummated. 
Nearly two centuries afterwards the 
great Prosper Lambertini denied that 
any such concession was given in spite 
of the plain words of the grant; and in 
a case involving the same principle 
coming before the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council in 1727 he alleged 
that the Pope had no authority over 
originally legitimate marriage except 


through the Pauline privilege, and that - 


the sundering of a legitimate marriage 
once it had become sacramentalized 
by the baptism of the two persons was 
surely not the Pauline privilege. Yet, 
the next year the advice of the other 
celebrated consultor of that Congrega- 
tion was followed in this case. A Jew 
who had married again wanted with 
- his second wife to enter the Church 


and have their marriage validated. 
This was seemingly granted; for the 
first wife had never used the Pauline 
privilege, so when he was baptized 
there was no room for that same 
privilege; but there was for the same 
kind of papal dispensation which had 
been used in the case of those Brazilian 
negroes, where the separated partner 
had become a Catholic in the mean- 
time. A like case was later solved 
under Pope Leo XIII where the 
Pauline privilege was not applicable. 
Then with the new Code came another 
application of the same principle of 
dissolving marriages in favor of the 
faith, if contracted outside the Church 
and if there had not been cohabitation 
after those marriages had been 
sacramentalized. 


The Code Afforded a Previously 
Impossible Case 


Before 1918 there were no marriages 
between validly baptized persons and 
non-baptized persons for something 
like a thousand years, unless in the 
sole instance of a Catholic with a dis- 
pensation from the impediment of 
disparity of cult marrying an un- 
baptized person. - So, the question 
arose: now that the Church has re- 
moved the impediment of disparity of 
cult from non-Catholics, what would 
be the status of such marriage if one 
of the parties entered the Church? 
Could that kind of marriage be dis- 
pensed from in favor of the faith be- 
cause such marriage had the same dis- 
solubility by reason of the favor of the 
faith as the marriage of an infidel con- 
verted and living with the infidel party 
after conversion, a thing permissible 
by the Church’s practice? In 1924 a 
dispensation was granted in a case in- 
volving an Episcopalian woman and 
an unbaptized man who had been 
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divorced civilly eight months after 
their marriage. The man, unbaptized, 
wanted to become a Catholic and 
marry a Catholic. So, the Holy Office 
recommended to the Holy Father 
that he dispense from the natural bond 
of marriage in favor of the faith. Here 
we have the same applicatiom in 
principle as in the Brazil cases, where 
the separated partner had become a 
Catholic before the converted slave in 
question, and thus the marriage had in 
truth been sacramentalized but as such 
had not been consummated. 


Just What Is a Sacramentalized 
Marriage? 


Such a marriage is and is not a 
sacramental marriage. It is the kind 


of marriage that is Christian; it has 
all the indissolubility that a sacra- 
mental marriage proper has; yet, it 
is not a marriage that was a Sacrament 


when contracted, because at least one 
of the parties was not then baptized. 
It is a marriage, therefore, in which 
the Sacrament of Marriage was not 
mutually conferred when the consent 
was given. Only the unerring Church 
could tell us that persons who had not 
received the Sacrament of Marriage 
when they entered upon their union do 
become as well off once they are both 
baptized as are those who receive the 
Sacrament in the act of marriage. 
True it is, of course, that when a 
Catholic marries a non-baptized per- 


son with a dispensation, he has an . 


“Old Testament’”’ marriage; that his 
union, therefore, is not rendered largely 
as easy’ to keep undefiled through 
sacramental graces as was the union 
of our first parents before their fall. 
That Catholic lacks the title to those 
constant floods of actual grace which 
make gladsome the observance of all 
the obligations of marriage. Such a 


Catholic has all the disabilities, as 
they might be called, without any of 
the advantages peculiar to Christian 
marriage proper. He is bound to the 
unity and to the indissolubility of re- 
elevated and sacramentalized marriage 
without being the recipient of those 


‘sacramental helps which enable the 


grace-living’ Catholic, sacramentally 
married, to discharge his marriage 
obligations with a great deal of the 
blitheness shown by our first parents 
while in the Garden. 

For all that, it is neither physically 
nor morally impossible for an ‘Old 
Testament’’ Catholic to become in a 
conjugal sense a New Testament 
Catholic. All he has to do is to win 
over to the faith (even to valid 
baptism) his non-Catholic spouse; 
and thenceforth he is as well off 
spirttually as he would be if he had 
contracted a sacramental marriage. 
For that bond of valid conjugal union 
becomes automatically sacramental- 
ized as soon as the unbaptized person 
is baptized validly. From that instant 
both parties have the same title to 
sacramental graces at every turn, 
while abiding in sanctifying grace, 
that they would have if they had 
entered marriage by a sacramental 
giving and receiving of conjugal con- 
sent with its inseparable title to an 
inflow of sanctifying grace then and 
there, or as soon as the obstacle of 
mortal sin is removed. This couple 
of the sacramentalized marriage has 
the second phase of marriage or the 
bond of marriage. When in the state 
of grace they receive all the helps in the 
way of actual graces that are needed 
to make them equal to their obliga- 
tions to each other and to their 
children, if such they have. This is 
because the whole institution of 
marriage was raised by the Saviour- 
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to the dignity of a Sacrament. Now, 
that institution has two phases. The 
one is the mutual giving and receiving 
of consent, the making of the marriage 
—that primeval form of necessary and 
juridical society. This setting up of 
conjugal society between baptized 
persons constitues a Sacramenty and 
the title to the sacramental graces at- 
tached to the Sacrament thus ad- 
ministered and thus received inheres 
afterwards in the bond of union, the 
conjugal society. The other phase of 
marriage, as is already evident, is 
this bond of union, the society itself. 
This cannot exist between baptized 
persons without being either sacra- 
mental or sacramentalized. The 


former, if the union was made by 
sacramental consent, the consent given 
and effective by two baptized persons; 
the latter, if both were not baptized 
at the moment of the union by valid 


and effective consent, but become so 
afterwards by the double baptism of 
the parties. The entire institution of 
marriage has been raised by the 
Saviour to a sacramental status, and 
so pervasively that valid marriage 
cannot be had between two persons 
actually baptized without at the same 
time a Sacrament being conferred and 
received; mor can the Sacrament be 
excluded without marriage itself being 
made impossible. In turn, the bond 
itself, the very conjugal society created 
by the valid and effective consent, 
cannot exist between two baptized 
persons without it being either sacra- 
mental or sacramentalized. 


Wherein the Difference? 


We have said that two validly 
baptized persons cannot be married 
without having received the Sacrament 
of Marriage. The sanctifying grace 
that should come may be held back by 


reason of the obstacle of mortal sin; 
but as soon as sin is removed, sanctify- 
ing grace comes. And when sancti- 
fying grace is present, sacramental 
graces are operative. The very act of 
getting married sacramentally gives 
actually or potentially the merited 
measure of sanctifying grace; but the 
fact of being validly married bestows 
the title to perpetual sacramental 
graces, and that title becomes a 
jus in re every moment the soul of 
the married person is found in the 
state of sanctifying grace—every wak- 
ing moment, of course. Therefore, as 
the effective consent-giving between 
baptized persons necessarily confects 
the Sacrament of Marriage both as to 
sanctifying grace and as to sacramental 
graces with the title of the latter in the 
very bond itself of marriage; so also 
does the dual baptism (simultane- 
ously or successively received) of the 
previously married couple transform 
the original natural bond of marriage 
into a  sacramentalized bond of 
marriage, and thus makes it into the 
same kind of title to sacramental 
graces as the double baptism at the 
outset through the consent-giving 
makes the originally sacramental bond 
into. The consent-giving is sacra- 
mental by reason of the double 
baptism; so also is the bond begotten 
by the consent-giving sacramental. 
The double baptism in making a 
marriage makes at the same time a 
Sacrament. Then the marriage made, 
or the bond, is sacramental for the 
same reason. But once a marriage 
has been made, whether sacramental 
or non-sacramental depending on the 
double baptismal status present or 
absent, no further making of a 
marriage is thinkable. If the marriage 
made is sacramental, then there is a 
claim to constant helps of actual 
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graces. ‘his is quite thinkable. That 
claim rests ultimately upon the fact 
that the two persons forging the 
marriage bond were both baptized 

For the same reason once the bond 
is forged, but naturally, and thereupon 
the forgers take on baptismal status, 
they needs must have the sacramental 
status of bond; otherwise we would 
be compelled to say that those already 
married when the Gospel was first 
preached, those who knew the Master 
humanly, were still living conjugally 
in the Old Law through no choice of 
their own; that each unbaptised 
married person can never be con- 
jugally restored in Christ; that as 
marriage consent given between two 
baptized persons necessarily consti- 
tutes a Sacrament, and the marriage 
thus brought into existence by the 
consent-giving is sacramental although 
neither person may be aware of that 
baptismal status, yet double baptism 
coming subsequent to the consent- 
giving has no transforming power at all 
over the bond. All this is equivalent 
to saying that the mere baptismal 
status of the two parties does make 
consent-giving into a Sacrament; but 
that the same baptismal status does 
not at all touch the previously made 
natural bond; that individually the 
persons to the marriage are Christian 
now, but socially, as parties to the 
marriage already contracted and now 
subsisting as a true form and the first 
form of juridical society, they are 
purely pre-Christians. Antecedent to 
the practice of the Church we might 
have said that only Christians con- 
tracting marriage can have ever the 
status of Christian marriage, no less 
than they alone mutually confer the 
Sacrament of Marriage. 


But What Says the Church in Practice? 


She says that a person desiring to 


use the Pauline privilege may by 
special dispensation marry an infidel, 
although he can never again use that 
privilege; whereas if he lives with his 
original infidel partner, he may at any 
time pray the Pauline privilege if the 
infidel gives cause for departure, and 
he hamself has not forfeited that 
privilege of faith by misconduct after 
baptism. In the one case he has 
married in the Church, and in spite of 
having contracted a non-sacramental 
marriage he is not thereby free to enter 
into any kind of marriage again, be- 
cause the favor of faith does not and 
cannot attach to marriages contracted 
in the faith but only to those con- 
tracted out of the faith. On the other 
hand, the Church says that, if a 
baptized non-Catholic marries an un- 
baptized person, either party on be- 
coming a Catholic can after the proper 
investigation and permission obtain 
a dissolution of that original non- 
sacramental marriage unless, after it 
had become sacramentalized, the 
parties had cohabited. What, then, 
but a sacramentalized and consum- 
mated marriage can prevent the use 
of the favor of the faith? But if 
legitimate or natural consent can create 
only a non-transformable bond of 
marriage, why should not the Church 
be as much empowered to sunder such 
matriage when contracted outside of 
her communion after double baptism, 
as she is to dissolve legitimate marriage 
or natural marriage between two non- 
Catholics? The practice of the Church 
is an eloquent indication that she can- 
not; but her official pronouncements 
leave no room for doubt. 


What Does the Code Teach? 


In the very first Canon under the 
title on marriage the Church lays down 
two incontestable propositions. The 
one is that Christ the Lord elevated 
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the marriage contract itself of baptized 
persons to the dignity of a Sacrament. 
The other is that for this very reason 
there can be no valid marriage contract 
between baptized persons without its 
being by that very fact a Sacrament. 
Now, the marriage contract has two 
parts: the consent-giving and the 
bond produced by that consent-giving. 
So, when she says that the Lord ele- 
vated marriage to the dignity of a 
Sacrament where Christians are con- 
cerned, she says implicitly that the 
consent-giving is sacramental; and 
also that the bond thus begotten is 
sacramentalized, if those begetting 
that bond are Christians before the 
bond or during the bond. When she 
thereupon concludes that there cannot 
be a valid marriage between two 
baptized persons without its being 
necessarily a Sacrament, she perforce 
embraces entering into marriage and 
marriages entered into. 


Preachers Can Prevent or Transform 
*‘Old Testament’”’ Marriages 
How many priests, when advising 
against Catholics marrying  non- 
Catholics, ever think of bringing up 
as the best supernatural deterrent 


the foolishness of marrying below one’s 
spiritual level, because a good half of 
our non-Catholies have not gone 
through the ceremony of baptism and 
two-thirds of those who have sub- 
mitted to the rite of baptism must be 
rightly presumed to be _ invalidly 
baptized by reason of the use of an 
heretical ritual in their baptism; and 
only a few of the remaining ones are 
validly baptized fora certainty? Yet, 
only. two valid baptisms and _ true 
matrimonial consent can produce the 
Sacrament of Marriage. So, why 
should Catholics living in an era of 
indissoluble and monogamous marriage 
try to reach those ,high demands 
without God’s gift of sacramental 
marriage? 

Then why should not preachers also 
try to win over those who are learning 
by bitter experience how weak they are 
with only indirect Christian helps? 
Why not try to win over to the sacra- 
mentalized idea and prevail upon those 
de-classed Catholics to regain their 
status by converting their non-Catholic 
partners, and thereby open to them- 
selves a non-failing fountain of sacra- 
mental graces, floods of waters in an 
earth that was before waterless? 





The Bible and the Negro Spirituals 
By LAWRENCE M. FRIEDEL, S.V.D. 


“Thy statutes have been my song in the place of my pilgrimage’ (Ps. cxviii. 54). 


The Negro spirituals possess a 
unique charm. At St. Augustine 
Seminary #=s an established custom 
on festive occasions*to let our Negro 
scholastics sing a few well-selected 
spirituals. When on ordination days 
mapy priests honor us with their 
presence and add solemnity to the 
occasion, we are apt to hear at the 
dinner table some songs like these: 
“I Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray,” 
“We Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder, 
Soldier of the Cross,”’ or, if it is the 
Christmas season, “Go Tell It on de 
Mountain, dat Jesus Christ Is Born.” 
As soon as the first strains strike the 
ears of our guests, they begin to listen 
attentively, and you can observe in 
their eyes that they are most agreeably 
charmed and edified. It seems to be 
unquestionable that, when the spirit- 
uals are sung with sincerity, pathos 
and harmony, they have a universal 
appeal. We have heard other songs on 
_ the same occasions, but they do not 
have the same pleasing and uplifting 
effect. 

What is it that makes the spirituals 
so effective? Is it the music? I do 
not think so. It is true that the spirit- 
uals are songs rather than poems. 
From the viewpoint of art and origi- 
nality, the spirituals rate higher fortheir 
melody than for their verse. John W. 
Work rightly says: “The Negro slave 
was too handicapped by inadequate 
vocabulary and too absorbed in the 
music to give much attention to the 
words. In many instances his verse 


was magnificent, yet throughout his 
songs we definitely sense the impor- 
tance of music over words.”! Yet, 
while originality and display of genius 
are discerned principally in the music 
of the spirituals, the average listener 
would not be impressed half so much 
if he paid no attention to their text. 
The text is less original, for to a large 
extent it is borrowed from the Bible. 
R. Nathaniel Dett declares: ‘In 
striving to give voice to his experiences 
the slave found in the Testaments, in 
the story of the children of Israel, for 
instance, much in the way of a text 
that was ready made.’’? Nevertheless, 
even though the text is less original, it 
is the message of the text, more than 
the melody, that accounts for the un- 
equalled charm of the spirituals. Ob- 
serve any group of people while they 
are listening to spirituals, and you will 
find that they are attentive to the 
words, most eager to receive their 
message. As a rule, they are not dis- 
appointed; for a most satisfying fea- 
ture of the spirituals is that their mes- 
sage can hardly ever be missed. The 
words, simple and few in number, are 
repeated so frequently that, even 
should you have missed them at their 
first or second occurrence, you are apt 
by the end of the stanza not only to 
have imbibed the message, but likely 
to join in the singing. 

1 “American Negro Songs and Spirituals’”’ 
(Crown Publishers, New York City), p. 9. 

2 “Religious Folk-Songs of the Negro” 


(Hampton Institute Press, Hampton, Va.), 
Preface, p. xiii. 
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One of the most beautiful spirituals 
is the hymn of death, “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot.’’ The words, “Swing 
low, sweet chariot,’ are sung thrice, 
while the refrain “‘coming for to carry 
me home” is heard four times. The 
only words sung but once are the part 
rendered by a soloist towards the end 
of the stanza; they are not hard to 
understand. The first stanza in its 
entirety is this: 
Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Coming for to carry me home, 
Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Coming for to carry me home, 
Swing low, sweet chariot. 
I looked over Jordan and what did I 
see, 
Coming for to carry me home? 
A band of angels coming after me, 
Coming for to carry me home. 
Could any bard describe death in a 
more appealing manner than by con- 
juring up the picture of the chariot in 
which Elias was taken heavenward? 
The chariot is called “‘sweet,’’ and it is 
addressed as a person, and asked to 
“swing low’’ so that we can hop in and 
enjoy the ride. Undoubtedly it is the 
words of this spiritual, more than its 
music, that is responsible for its most 
pleasing effect. There is, however, no 
denying the fact that the effectiveness 
of this spiritual is greatly helped and 
enhanced by its touching arid soothing 
melody. Since the words are con- 
veyed in so fitting a melody, this 
spiritual may well be compafed to the 
scriptural “apples of gold on beds of 
silver’ (Prov., xxv. 25, 11). 


Text of the Spirituals 


But why is the text of the spirituals 
so attractive? Not merely because 
of its simplicity. The words are simple; 
indeed, the message conveyed by them 
is at times naive, and may seem even 
funny at times to those who read the 





spirituals as though they were just 
poems. The Negro dialect may make 
us smile, but we must remember the - 
spirituals were not meant to be funny. 
The Negro slaves were dead earnest 
when they sang: “I done done what 
you tol’ me to do’’—or: ‘‘Done made 
my vow to the Lord,” or “I feel like 
my time ain’t long.’’ Some people 
have gone so far as to despise the 
spirituals, considering them too simple, 
too primitive. They are offended by 
“the smell of the plantations.’’ They 
forget, or do not like to remember, that 
the spirituals are songs of slaves most 
of whom were not only uneducated but 
illiterate. But this primitiveness 
should increase rather than decrease 
our appreciation of the spirituals, and 
of their composers as well. For must 
we not see in the spirituals a product of 
Negro genius, who with so little educa- 
tion produced masterpieces of songs?* 
Slave songs hark back to the days of 
slavery, and they necessarily reflect 
the conditions of their time, just as all 
classics bear the impress of their 
period. 

Far from being offensive, the primi- 
tiveness and rusticity of the spirituals 
must be regarded as an asset, when we 
realize that the spirituals are folk- 
songs. A folk-song is a group product, 
that is, composed “‘by a group bent on 
the expression of feelings and not on 
sound effects." Such a song is usually 
primitive and simple. Folk-songs 
stem from people who live near God’s 


3Cfr. Alain Locke, ‘““The Negro and His 
Music” (Associates in Negro Folk Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.), p. 18. There we 
read the following appraisal of the spirituals 
which we need not hesitate to make our own: 
“The spirituals are the most characteristic 
product of Negro genius to date. They are its 
great folk-gift, and rank among the classic 
folk expressions in the whole world because 
of their moving simplicity, their characteristic 
originality, and their universal appeal.”’ 

4 Tbid., p. 21, words of Zora Hurston. 
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nature. Hence, Alain Locke says: 
‘‘As we approach the peasant stocks of 
the Irish, Italian, German and Rus- 
sian nations, we see they all have their 
wellsprings of folk music.’> This ex- 
plains why it is that the Negro slave 
has produced the folk-songs of Amer- 
ica. “It has simply been the lot of the 
Negro in America to be the peasant 
class, and thus to furnish the musical 
sub-soil of our national music.’’® 

The simplicity of the spirituals does 
not, militate against their worth and 
beauty. It is a natural and inevitable 
characteristic, inasmuch as the spirit- 
uals are slave songs and folk-songs. 
Yet, the main charm does not lie in 
their simplicity; much credit for the 
singular charm of the spirituals must 
go to the feelings or emotions which 
they express. The lot of the Negro 
slaves was never enviable, often very 
-hard. Hence, the note of sorrow is re- 
garded as characteristic of the spirit- 
uals. They have been called songs of 
sorrow and “psalms of suffering.’”’ 
Sorrow is unmistakable in such spirit- 
uals as the following: ‘Sometimes I 
feel like a motherless child, a long 
way from home,” ‘‘Mother, is Massa 
going to sell us to-morrow, yes, yes, 
yes, watch and pray,” “My way’s 
cloudy, Oh, send an angel down,”’ 
“Nobody knows the trouble I see,”’ and 
“T’m troubled in spirit.”’ 

But fortunately this sorrow was not 
unrelieved. It was relieved by the 
faith and hope inspired by the Chris- 
tian religion. The slaves who com- 
posed and sang spirituals were Chris- 
tians. Their songs are religious songs. 
These songs deserve the name “‘spirit- 
uals’’ because their burden is the 
worshipping of God “‘in spirit and in 


5 Tbid., p. 13. 
6 Ibid 


‘R, Nathaniel Dett, op. cit., Preface, p. 
XViii. 


truth” (John, iv., 23), and their aim is 
the uplifting, sustaining and spiritual 
beautifying of the souls of the slaves. 
With the Psalmist the Negro race can 
say: ‘Thy statutes have been my 
song in the place of my pilgrimage’ 
(Ps. exviii. 54). Although the makers 
of the spirituals were not Catholics, 
but either Baptists, Methodists or 
Presbyterians, there are very few 
spirituals that are objectionable to us 
Catholics; these few breathe the 
spirit of a Baptist revival, or they ex- 
press tenets with which we cannot 
agree. The reason why Catholic 
Negro slaves did not compose spirituals 
is this: they lacked the occasion to 
use them at their religious services. 
The spirituals were made for church 
singing. They were liturgical songs for 
Baptists and Methodists, in whose 
religious services hymn-singing plays 
an important part. ‘Another reason 
for the absence of Catholic spirituals is 
the fact that the Catholic slaves did 
not have their own priests, and there- 
fore attended religious services to- 
gether with their white masters, who 
certainly would have frowned on the 
introduction of slave hymns in their 
services. 


Spirituals Rooted in Bible 


The unparalleled charm of the 
spirituals is not, however, fully ex- 
plained by their religious character nor, 
as we stated before, by their slave and 
folk-song dialect. How is it ex- 
plained? There is yet another feature 
of the spirituals. You may never have 
heard a particular spiritual, and yet 
somehow it does not seem new to you. 
There is a familiar ring about it which 
makes it sound like something we have 
long been acquainted with. We can- 
not help feeling at home. Nothing 
else accounts for this feature of the 
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spirituals than the fact that they are 
rooted in the Bible. Nay, to say the 
spirituals are rooted in the Bible is not 
enough; for of many spirituals not 
only the root is biblical but the stem, 
leaf and flower as well. Even though 
the Negro slaves read, or had read to 
them, the text of the King James 
Version, nevertheless the language in 
many cases sounds so familiar that al- 
most instinctively we feel that we are 
hearing, not merely the words of the 
Negro bards, but the words of the 
“Good Book’’ itself. Even when 
Scriptural language is modified by the 
use of the Negro dialect, the Biblical 
origin of the words remains unmistak- 
able. Let us take a few illustrations, 
citing in parentheses the corresponding 
Biblical texts: 

“Rise, shine,e for thy light is 
a-coming”’ (Is., Ix. 1: ‘‘Arise, shine, 
for thy light is come,’’ King James V. 
“Arise, be enlightened, O Jerusalem, 
for thy light is come,’’ Douay V.); 

“Go down, Moses, ’way down in 
Egypt land, tell old Pharaoh let My 
people go” (Ex., vi. 11: ‘Go in, 
speak unto Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
that he let the children of Israel go,”’ 
King James V.; almost identical 
with Douay V.); 

“T know de Lord’s laid His hands 
on me’’ (Psalm cxxxix. 5: ‘‘Thou 
hast . . . laid Thy hand upon me,” 
King James and Douay); 

“T feel like my time ain’t long”’ 
(II Tim., iv. 6: “The time of my 
departure is at hand,’’ King James 
V.; “The time of my dissolution is 
at hand,” Douay V.); 

“T know I have another building, 
I know it’s not made with hands” 
(II Cor., v. 1: “We know... we 
have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands,’”’ King James 
V. and Douay V.). 


There are a few exceptions where the 
words are familiar to readers of the 
King James Version, but not to us who 
are accustomed to the Douay. For 


example: ‘‘Lead me to the rock that is 
higher than I,” is taken verbatim from 
the King James Version, whereas the 
Douay Version reads: ‘Thou hast 
exalted me on a rock; Thou hast con- 
ducted me”’ (Ps. Ix. 3). 

Even if one’s knowledge of the Bible 
should be smattering and spotty, the 
Biblical aroma and unction of those 
spirituals will be obvious which deal 
with Biblical heroes or events of Bible 
history. In the Bible we read, in the 
spirituals we sing, of Adam, Noe, 
Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Josue, 
Gedeon, David, Elias, Isaias, Jeremias, 
Ezechiel, Daniel, Jonas, Peter, Paul, | 
Silas, John. Noteworthy omissions in 
the spirituals are Tobias, Judith, and 
the Machabees, but we must remember 
that these names occur in the so-called 
deuterocanonical books, which are not 
found in the King James Version. In 
spite of this curtailing of the Bible, 
we may agree with the cautious remark 
of John W. Work: ‘‘The Negro bard 
has in his verse almost completely re- 
constructed the most important events 
of the Bible.’* The Bible was the 
source book of the Negro singers. 
This source yielded so much material 
that the number of spirituals is esti- 
mated to be between 500 and 600, and 
it seems that the task of collecting has 
not yet come to an end.° 

The heroes of the Bible are in the 
spirituals not only sung about, but 
also sung to. They are addressed with 
a faith that is both childlike and 
Catholic. For it appears that the 
Negro slaves practised the veneration 
of Saints and the Communion of Saints, 
without knowing the doctrines. They 
were not far from praying to the 


8 Op. cit., p. 22. 

9 Cfr. James Weldon Johnson, ‘‘The Books 
of American Negro Spirituals” (Viking Press, 
New York City), Preface of First Book, p. 15, 
Preface of Second Book, p. 11. 
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Saints. As a few illustrations we may 
cite: “Open the window, Noah, open 
the window, let the dove come in,” 
“Ride on, Moses, I know de Lord 
would pass dat way,” “Little David, 
play on your harp,” ‘Oh, Peter, go 
ring dem bells.”’ 

Even more than the life of the in- 
dividual heroes, the history of the 
chosen people was an inspiration to the 
enslaved members of the Negro race. 
In the words of James Weldon John- 
son, “‘it is not possible to estimate the 
sustaining influence of the story of the 
trials and tribulations of the Jews, as 
. related in the Old Testament, exerted 
upon the Negro. This story at once 


caught and fired the imaginations of 
the Negro bards, and they sang, sang 
their hungry listeners into a firm faith 
that, as God saved Daniel in the lions’ 
den, so would He save them; as God 
preserved the Hebrew children in the 


fiery furnace, so would He preserve 
them; as God delivered Israel out of 
bondage in Egypt, so would He de- 
liver them. How much this firm faith 
had to do with the Negro’s physical 
and spiritual survival of two and a half 
centuries of slavery cannot be 
known.’ The slaves felt that what 
was done to the Israelites ‘happened 
to them in figure’ (I Cor., x. 11). 
According to R. Nathaniel Dett, the 
Negro race possesses an “oriental re- 
gard for parable and prophecy,” and 
this oriental regard is considered a 
religious inheritance that “the slave 
brought with him from Africa.’’™ 
Parabolic expression is an indirect 
mode of expression; in parables we 
express one thing, yet mean another. 
Accordingly, the spiritual, “Go down, 
Moses, tell old Pharaoh let My people 
go,” is not merely a rehearsal of Bible 


0 Thid., p. 20. 
11 R, Nathaniel Dett, op. cit., p. xiii. 


‘ 


history, but it is also a song expressing 
the longing of the Negro slaves to be 
let go by their white masters. 


Christ in the Spirituals 


The greatest hero of the Bible is 
Jesus Christ. Hence, beautiful Bible- 
inspired spirituals are dedicated to 
Him, for example: ‘‘He is the lily of 
the valley’ (cfr. Canticles, ii. 1); 
“Oh, who do you call de King 
Emanuel? I call my Jesus King 
Emanuel” (Isaias, vii. 14); ‘‘King of 
Kings, Lord of Lords, Jesus Christ, 
first and last’’ (Apoc., xix. 16); “O 
ride on, Jesus, conquering King”’ 
(Apoc., xix. 11); ‘‘I’m going back with 
Jesus when He comes” (Matt., xxiv. 
46). The history of Our Lord’s passion 
left a profound impression in the souls 
of the Negro slaves, as the following 
spirituals show: ‘“‘Were you there 
when they crucified my Lord’; ‘‘He 
never said a mumblin’ word,” and 
“Those cruel people, they crucified 
my Lord.” 

The Bible is a practical book. It 
contains practical lessons of a genuine 
Christian life, which is the stepping- 
stone to eternal life. The Negro com- 
posers of the spirituals were not slow 
i& findimg the practical lessons of the 
Bible—lessons of faith, hope and love 
of God, of prayer, repentance and 
patience, of courage, genuine ambition, 
and lofty aspirations. There is a re- 
markably great number of spirituals 
expressive of a living and lively hope 
of heaven. The Negro slaves made 
the words of St. Paul true in their own 
lives: ‘“‘Our conversation is in heaven, 
from whence we look for the Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Phil., iii. 20). 
Life on earth was to them more than 
to others a life spent in exile. It goes 
without saying that these spirituals of 
Christian life and heavenly hope are 
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Bible-born. The spirituals may rightly 
be called an abridgment of the Word 
of God set to. music. All those to 
whom the Bible is the Divine Word 
will agree that the most appealing, 
pleasing and inspiring feature of the 
spirituals is their Biblical, and hence 
familiar, message. 

In the year 1871, five years after 
the founding of Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (six years after the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the U. S.), twelve 
students of that school began to tour 
America and Europe. During this 
famous concert tour Mr. George L. 
White, the organizer and director of 
the singers, gave them the name 
“Jubilee singers,” and he called their 
music “Jubilee songs.” The Biblical 
meaning of ‘‘jubilee’’ must have been 
in the mind of Mr. White. According 
to Lev., xxv. 41, all Hebrew slaves 
obtained their freedom in the year of 
jubilee. Not a year, but an era of 
Jubilee had begun for the freed Ne- 
groes. 

If jubilee meant both joy and free- 
dom, it must seem strange that the 
songs of sorrow and the songs of slavery 
are also called Jubilee songs. Yet, the 
name is justified for another reason; of 
which Mr. White perhapsnever thought. 
By means of the spirituals the Negro 
slaves lifted their own hearts from sor- 
row to jubilant joy. The spirituals 
have been to them a means of rejoicing 
in the Lord. Many Negro slaves were 
happier than their free descendants are 
to-day, who freed from the yoke of 


human slavery have cast aside the 
yoke of Christ likewise, and who do not 
agree with the words of the spiritial: 


Lord, I want to be a Christian _ 
In my heart, in-a my heart. 

Lord, I want to be a Christian 
In-a my heart. 


Many enlightened, educated Negroes 
are no longer satisfied with the creden- 
tials of the Baptist and Methodist 
religions. May they not fail to exam- 
ine the credentials of the Church 
founded on a rock! May their faith in 
the infallible teaching of the Church 
revive in them the admirable art of 
turning the sorrows of this life into 
shouts and songs of jubilation! 

With the help of many priests of 
their own race, it will be easier to 
bring into the true Church, not only 
those who have gone astray from the 
faith of their fathers, but also those 
who at present are satisfied with the 
half-truths of their present beliefs. It 
is the task of St. Augustine Seminary 
to train many Negro youths for the 
priesthood and this great mission work. 
The task is hardly more than begun. 
When on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of this Seminary in October, 
1945, we hear its scholastics sing Negro 
Jubilee songs for the edification of our 
guests, we shall earnestly hope and 
pray that the chorus of our Jubilee 
singers will be one hundred times as 
large when St. Augustine Sethinary 
celebrates its Golden and Scriptural 
Jubilee. 





Juvenile Delinquency 
By K1vian J. Hennreicnu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


II. Secular and Religious Youth Organizations 


Before discussing methods for the 
prevention and reduction of juvenile 
delinquencies, it will be profitable to 
look at the youngsters themselves. 
Some facts may present themselves 
that will influence our judgment and 
way of acting. 

Youth, like all other periods of life, 
is in a state of flux and tends to ma- 
turity. All human life is a growth 
followed by physical decline. This is 
literally true in so far as the body is 
concerned. With regard to the powers 
of the soul, things are somewhat differ- 
ent. The natural sharpness of the in- 
tellect may weaken in old age, but the 
spiritual powers will continue their 
progress to a fuller maturity. 

Children are born in a_ helpless 
condition, and, if they are to keep 
alive they must receive constant phys- 
ical aid. During the first years not 
much more than kindly physical at- 
tention is required from others. The 
dawning of reason, however, produces 
other needs that must be satisfied from 
without. The youngster needs ex- 
ternal help if he is to develop his mind 
and fortify his will in order that grace 
may become effective and mistakes be 
avoided. This need lasts up to ma- 
jority and often longer. It is not that 
the youngsters are physically ab- 
normal; they have the health, 
strength, knowledge, experience, will- 
power adapted to their years, and this 
equipment might suffice under normal 
circumstances and the placid condi- 
tions of a sheltered life. But outside 


these favorable circumstances unaided 
natural gifts will not suffice. Asa rule, 
physical and moral aid must still be 
extended to adolescents by those who 
are more matured and have learned 
more wisdom from experience. 

In what does this external help con- 
sist, and why must it be extended? 
It consists in supplying deficiencies 
and aid in all matters wherein the 
young are unable to help themselves— 
not because they are defective or 
wicked, but because they are im- 
potent under the social conditions 
which surround them to-day. 

A short illustration will make this 
perfectly clear. Among the causes of 
delinquency enumerated in the preced- 
ing article were several that cannot be 
removed by the youngster himself. 
The best will and intention will avail 
him nothing to correct a wrong educa- 
tion, an unwholesome environment, 
or scandalous example. There are 
also many occasions that are more or 
less proximate causes of delinquency. 
It is not always possible for a young- 
ster to shun such occasions, nor should 
it be left simply to the resourcefulness 
of a youngster to change a proximate 
into a remote occasion of delinquency. 
In many cases, his natural ability does 
not suffice for this. 

The same may be said about the 
faculties.of the mind. Delinquents 
are not necessarily grossly ignorant; 
on the contrary, about one-half of 
them are of average or more than aver- 
age- mentality. However, when it 
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comes to rendering a sound mental 
judgment, the mind is often incapable 
of this for lack of experience. , It is ex- 
perience that translates knowledge 
into norms practical for everyday life. 
Under existing conditions, it 1s evi- 
dent that youngsters need enlighten- 
ment, direction and explanation re- 
garding the consequences of unsocial 
and evil conduct. Moreover, delin- 
quencies like sin are often concerned 
with something that brings immediate 
pleasure, personal advantage, freedom, 
etc.; in other words, hic et nunc the 
offense or misdemeanor is seen sub 
specie boni. Men and women who 
have been extensively engaged with 
youngsters have learned from experi- 
ence that an admonition following a 
dangerous act and calling attention to 
what might have happened, invari- 
ably elicits the exclamation, ‘‘gosh.’’ 
Smoking cigarettes behind a hay-stack 


may serve as an example. 

But supposing (while not conceding) 
that most of the youngsters know well 
enough what they are doing, the fact 
remains that there is the will to. be 


taken into account. This free will 
may not always be inclined to exercise 
the mastery that virtuous conduct 
requires. There is nothing in-and- 
between virtue and vice. The one is 
positive, the other negative; the one 
is a good, the other a defect. In addi- 
tion to grace, something else may be 
required to move the will to do good 
and shun evil. Psychological condi- 
tions differ with different characters, 
but all youngsters need the fear of 
God. It must be inculcated in them, 
and this can be done without any un- 
desirable effects. The apprehensions 
expressed by some psychologists in this 
matter are vain. But even after this 
has been done, there will remain a 
great variety of characters. There 


will be the timid, the bold, the rash, the 
slow, the courageous, the hesitating, 
the day-dreamers, the alert, and many 
others. None of these can really be 
considered as abnormal, but all of 
them need some external guidance to 
set them right, because none of them is 
able to supply this hic et nunc. After 
some experience, a change may come 
about gradually, but it is not wise to 
wait for that, or to become disap- 
pointed because the change for the bet- 
ter does not set in immediately—and 
instead conditions may even grow 
worse. It is easier to cope with little 
troubles and to prevent greater ones 
by dealing promptly with situations 
as they arise. Nearly every youngster 
needs occasionally blame and praise, 
encouragement and curbing, punish- 
ment and reward. These are the ele- 
ments of profitable guidance, provided 
these formative means are adminis- 
tered wisely. But whenever action 
is counselled, it should be coupled with 
sanctions that are worthwhile and 
impressive. At times, even physical 
emphasis may be required. 

All this has been said, not to explain 
away or excuse sin in the young (al- 
though it may diminish guilt in some 
cases), but to show how foolish it 
would be to suffer the young to “‘live 
themselves out,’’ or let them keep an 
“open mind.” Such a_ neglectful - 
method of acting and wrong attitude 
do not consult the best interests of the 
young. 


Secular Youth Leadership 


Having thus laid down some Chris- 
tian views and principles (to certain of 
which we shall return later), we may 
examine a little more in detail what 
policies secular agencies are adopting 
for solving or ameliorating the prob- 
lem of delinquency among the young. 
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Seeing the effects of youngsters in- 
clined to delinquency, the secular 
world views the whole problem in the 
guise of a social evil and tries to apply 
purely social means as hopeful reme- 
dies. Similarly, secular sociologists 
have gone so far as to turn charity into 
philanthropy, which is pure humanism 
without any supernatural motives 
' whatever. Christian charitable works 
(such as the care of orphans, the poor 
and mentally weak or maladjusted), 
have been either taken over by the 
State or committed to secular organi- 
zations devised for this purpose. With 
regard to incipient or already slightly 
delinquent boys and girls, crime pre- 
vention or the rehabilitation of the 
youngsters was turned, into a profes- 
sion or industry. 

The formation of a suitable leader- 
ship to engage in secular youth work 
has not been inspired by motives of 
fraternal love, but mainly by the mo- 
tive of creating a profession that will 
offer material rewards for many func- 
tionaries. Certainly, the demand that 
a man be paid for his labor is not 
wrong, especially if his efforts produce 
good results. However, the profes- 
sional recreational leadership courses 
given to post-graduates by secular in- 
stitutions and organizations were in 
themselves not without aspects of 
danger. Having invested substantially 
in their education, the persons holding 
degrees or certificates of proficiency 
were not satisfied with poorly remuner- 
ated active jobs, but demanded execu- 
tive positions with adequate salaries. 
This was to be expected, and an arith- 
metical progression in salaries in step 
with the extension of the work was a 
natural consequence. Although the 
actual work done for the young was for 
a time performed by less well-trained 
volunteers, these too could not be 


expected to render their services gratis, 
and they justly asked for at least a 
reimbursement of the expenses en- 
tailed. 

The trained leadership made it 
necessary to place existing youth or- 
ganizations on a new scientific. and 
professional basis, and to organize new 
ones according to the same plan. Un- 
fortunately, in this process the origi- 
nal intention of benefiting the young 
was often gradually changed until chief 
consideration was given to the in- 
terests of the professionals. The 
added costs in turn made youth work 


‘very expensive and necessitated the 


solicitation of funds from the public, 
since the young folk themselves could 
contribute nothing, unless they had 
well-to-do parents. 

In gathering funds stress was laid 
on the great social importance of train- 
ing the coming generation to become 
honest, industrious and conscientious 
workers. The value of good citizen- 
ship and the cost of crime were es- 
pecially emphasized. Poverty, en- 
vironment, and lack of all recreation 
outside the commercial organizations 
were also featured in the appeals for 
public support. In general, profes- 
sional social work for boys and girls 
was presented as being absolutely in- 
dispensable under present circum- 
stances. The different clubs, troops, 
corps, leagues and societies adopted 
high-sounding slogans, and proclaimed 
their objectives in glowing hyperboles 
—without furnishing any proofs of 
success attained. But, as a result of 
the propaganda, the public was com- 
pletely sold on professional social work 
as a prophylaxis against delinquency. | 

The general public became so con- 
vinced that something had to be done 
that it accepted almost anything that 
was explained plausibly and gave at 
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least some hope of bettering condi- 
tions. At this stage politicians, civic 
officials and surplus teachers saw some 
possible benefits for their class and 
entered the arena. City, State and 
Federal Youth Conferences were con- 
vened; White House Committees and 
State Boards were appointed to in- 
vestigate juvenile delinquency and its 
implications, and the Police Depart- 
ments consulted ‘‘experts”’ in the field. 
Owing to the fact that much of the 
blame was laid upon the schools, edu- 
cators inaugurated a number of extra- 
curricular activities to ‘‘prevent’”’ de- 
linquency. These activities increased 
in number when the decline of the 
natural birth rate began to show its 
effects and many city schools were 
closed. 

Another result was that attempts 
were made to get subsidies (money 
grants or other accommodations) for 
different kinds of activities among 
children. Some of these attempts were 
successful, but the funds, administered 
by politicians, were not available for 
the church organizations that were al- 
ready working successfully among the 
young. 

Although the public and non-sec- 
tarian organizations were fortunate in 
getting funds and an enormous amount 
of free advertising, no progress towards 
diminishing delinquency was notice- 
able. It cannot be said that these 
organizations did no good at all, but 
their results were rather negative, in- 
stead of being of positive value in pre- 
venting delinquency. They acted 
somewhat like a mother who puts a 
child to bed to prevent his getting wet 
in the rain and catching a cold. Even 
if a youth takes part in all supervised 
activities including school attendance, 
there is still sufficient time left for way- 
wardness. 


Defects in Secular Agencies 


However, whatever good may have 
been done by filling leisure time with 
attractive and even useful recreational 
activities, this was not in many cases 
an unalloyed blessing. Sometimes the 
clubs and meetings themselves con- 
tributed to bad behavior. This is true 
without regard to the character of the 
membership constituting the groups. 

In small and select groups the rela- 
tionship between the leader and some 
members can become very intimate, 
and particular friendships are always 
dangerous at this age. In large and 
heterogeneous groups, the leader has 
less direct personal influence, and the 
matter of discipline and propriety 
often presents a serious problem not 
easy to solve. The dismissal of an 
untractable boy or girl may seem to be 
a simple solution of a situation, but in 
reality it is not such, because those dis- 
missed from an organization may club 
together impelled by common resent- 
ment. Political and economic parties 
opposed to the existing social order 
originate in the same manner. 

Large organizations, which owing to 
their purpose try to reach as many 
youngsters as possible, have the draw- 
back that they gather good and bad 
mémbers, and give the latter a favor- 
able opportunity for scheming and pre- 
paring for undesirable activities to be 
engaged in outside the time when they 
are under special supervision. It is 
true that capable leadership will try 
to keep all the members under strict 
discipline for the greater part of the 
time by mass-games, tournaments, or 
physical exercises. In addition to this, 
good leaders will prudently subdivide 
a large group into smaller units for the 
purpose of engaging in special activi- 
ties. This method also has the ad- 
vantage that, instead of dismissing a 
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member from the organization, one 
may shift him or her from one group to 
another without evil results. But 
with youngsters reaching the teen age, 
many individual problems will remain. 

We cannot close this topic of organ- 
izing clubs and societies for youngsters 
under 18 years of age as a means for 
the prevention of delinquency, without 
mentioning some drawbacks common 
to all such organizations, even those 
under church auspices. The first com- 
plaint is that they foster irregular or 
late hours. Irregularity in closing time 
for meetings makes it impossible to 
control the whereabouts of children. 
Parents simply cannot know whether 
their youngsters come straight home or 
roam about for some hours. This is 
very irritating to good parents. Late 
hours not only infringe on the neces- 
sary twelve hours of sleep which all 
growing and active youngsters need, 
but also bring about a neglect in pre- 
paring home work for school. These 
and the following defects should not be 
considered of slight importance. With 
regard to late hours, the excuse is often 
advanced that the youngsters do not 
go home anyhow after the commonly 
accepted closing time of 9:30 p.m. 
This excuse is of no particular value, 
since the same excuse might be given 
even for not closing at midnight. The 
matter of closing time was on the 
agenda of practically every national 
and international youth conference, 
and after considering all its aspects 
9:30 was almost unanimously judged 
to be the best so that ten o'clock might 
be retained as the regular time of re- 
tirement. It is well-known that bed- 
time has grown steadily later, but for 
this there is no logical reason, especially 
now when the closing time of the work 
day comes earlier than in the past. It 
all shows how abuses can develop in 


the habits of adults as well as the 
young, but the fundamental facts of 
the situation are not thereby changed. 
Another common drawback ‘is that 
meetings are held too frequently. A 
weekly regular meeting is quite in 
order. It may be necessary to add 
occasionally a second one. Irregular- 
ity in this case has the same evil conse- 
quences as those mentioned above. 
Too frequent weekly meetings, to 
which often outings and special affairs 
on Sundays and holidays are added, 
draw youngsters too much away from 
orderly home life. It is often said that 
in overcrowded tenements there exists 
no well-ordered home life, and that 
the same may be said of families of a 
more advanced social status. All this 
may be true, but it also is true that 
purely recreational clubs are not able 
to change these situations, and are 
also unable to alleviate conditions un- 
less they use special means to which 
we shall return. They should at 
least not aggravate the existing evil. 
There are some other disadvantages 
like improper language, seduction, 
quarrels, bad example and others, but 
because they are common to all places 
where large and heterogeneous crowds 
of youngsters gather, they call for no 
special consideration here. Moreover, 
although club-life may offer occasions 
for them, it would not be just to make 
the individual club responsible. 
There is an apparent similarity be- 
tween purely secular youth organiza- 
tions and those conducted under reli- 
gious auspices on the parish property. 
Their resemblance consists in this: (1) 
they are not self-supporting and make 
use of similar activities; (2) both aim 
to use physical and some cultural 
means to achieve a higher end. 
The important difference lies in the 
objective and the way thereto. Secu- 
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lar youth groups find their success in 
the physically graceful, socially attrac, 
tive and well-mannered youngster who 
is expected to be fit to inaugurate a 
happy adult life in prosperity. Hence, 
these groups try to obviate conflicts 
with the law and one’s fellow-men, 
either by elimination of undesirables 
from the group or by physical correc- 
tive means. This also answers the 
question why members of some na- 
tional organizations but rarely fall into 
the hands of the law. The reason is 
because youngsters that might become 
a liability have either not been ac- 
cepted or were prudently eliminated 
before they became involved in trouble. 
Such secular organizations are worth- 
less in so far as the prevention of de- 
linquency is concerned. They justify 
their existence and cost by their ef- 
forts to make good youngsters better. 

Youth organizations provided and 
operated by parishes or on the prem- 
ises of the church have a much higher 
objective that comprises the whole 
man. They want to achieve, not only 
a graceful personality, but also a per- 
son full of grace in the supernatural 
sense. They aim to form, not only 
the socially attractive personality, but 
also the strong character that does 
what is right and shuns what is wrong, 
overcomes temptations and practises 
virtue. Their final object is not 
merely the perfect citizen of this 
world, but primarily the perfect Chris- 
tian, who is, in addition to being a good 
citizen, also a person who finds his 
pleasure and prosperity in more lasting 
things. 


Christian Youth Organizations 


To achieve this end as far as it is 
possible, a pronouncedly Christian 
Youth organization considers itself 
and all its physical activities as an in- 


strument to bring the blessings of reli- 
gion to the young in a greater and more 
effective manner. Hence, these organ- 
izations have certain special reasons 
for existence which others have not. 
Thé reasons are embodied in the fol- 
lowing special aims, which other or- 
ganizations have not or do not regard 
at all. 7 

These aims are: (1) to attract 
youngsters to the church of their bap- 
tism, and bring about a mutual ac- 
quaintance between youth and clergy 
which probably does not yet exist 
sufficiently in large cities and in par- 
ishes without their own schools; (2) to 
find erring or insufficiently instructed 
youngsters and through them to reach 
their families and homes; (3) to cor- 
rect existing shortcomings in the re- 
ception of Sacraments and practical 
Christian living; (4) to prevent the 
young, in so far as possible, from asso- 
ciating with others who are undesir- 
able companions with regard to faith 
and morals, or whose influence might 
lead to estrangement from the Church 
to which the youngsters belong. 

These aims have been realized in a 
very gratifying manner wherever they 
were kept clearly in mind, and wherever 
they received. the fullest support of 
the local clergy, for the latter alone can 
supply deficiencies and use those means 
that directly influence character and 
life. In localities where everything is 
left to lay leaders, who can do much 
but not all and must operate without 
benefit of the clergy, even strictly 
Christian organizations contribute 
nothing substantial to the preven- 
tion of delinquency. 

These factors were discussed for 
several hours during a Conference on 
the Prevention of Delinquency, at 
which all the more prominent social 
and recreational groups were repre- 
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sented. Someone asked: ‘‘What are 
our public schools doing in the matter?” 

Several answers were given. Some 
pointed out that a considerable nim- 
ber of character-training guides had 
been written on a purely ethical basis. 
But most of the members believed this 
to be insufficient, because the law of 
nature was not reinforced by impres- 
. sive sanctions. Some others thought 
that it might be better to teach the 
Ten Commandments, because they 
were accepted by Catholics, Jews and 
‘Protestants alike. This proposition 
which had a good chance to pass was 
objected to by some, who feared that 
this might introduce religion into the 
public school system, especially in our 
higher education. Nevertheless, a 
resolution to this effect was carried, 
but was never acted upon because 
part-time religious instruction took its 
place at a later date. 

Another question was asked as to 
whether anything could be done to be- 
stow special care upon children who 
gave indications that they might be- 
come delinquents later. After some 
debate, a member of the National Edu- 
cation Association (a group formed 
primarily for the benefit of teachers) 
proposed the appointnrent of a full- 
time psychologist for every large school 
or school district. All members be- 
came alert as they fathomed the real 
import of the proposal. The objection 
was raised by some that this would 
greatly increase the cost of education 
without any guarantee of the remedy 
being effective. Others doubted 
whether a sufficient number of trained 
psychologists would be available to 
examine each child. Finally, 
member asked: ‘‘Who is to examine 
the psychologists?”’ The answer was: 
“A board of examiners.” Retort: 
“Who is going to examine the examin- 


one 


ers?” The almost universal opinion 
of those attending the Conference was 
that they would not like to have their 
children investigated by just anyone 
who comes along. So, the proposition 
was dropped but, as the future showed, 
was not given up entirely. The havoc 
caused by unreliable psychologists, 
especially. in the realm of sex, can 
easily be imagined. 

A peculiar situation developed dur- 
ing the course of the present war. It 
was brought about by young people 
leaving their homes and settling else- 
where. The reason for this exodus 
from home was apparently not the lack 
of work in the vicinity of their home, 
nor the scarcity of relatively better- 
paying jobs or more pleasant working 
conditions. Investigations conducted 
by the Children’s Bureau revealed that 
the main reason seemed to be a de- 
sire to get away from parental control. 

The existence of such a longing is 
speciously explained by the continued 
repetition of the half-truth: ‘The 
future belongs to youth.”” Some per- 
sons seem to harbor the notion that 
immature and inexperienced youth 
can work out its own welfare and that 
of others. And apparently some act 
accordingly. 

The influx of strangers into already 
crowded centers caused a housing 
problem about which public authori- 
ties are much concerned. They have 
tried to solve it by the registration of 
rooms, arranging dormitories, etc. But 
the difficulties of supplying the disci- 
pline and supervision, otherwise exer- 
cised by conscientious parents, remain. 
Some pastors have interested them- 
selves in these teen-agers, but found 
little response to their well-meant ef- 
forts. Since the problem is transitory, 
this contributory cause of juvenile de- 
linquency will vanish in due course. 











The Written Word of God 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


In the weeks immediately preceding 
D Day, the writer of these lines hap- 
pened to be officiating as chaplain to a 
community of cloistered nuns in and 
near whose grounds a considerable 
number of American soldiers were 
awaiting the great day. One of the 
two camps consisted of colored troops. 
One sunny morning, as I walked along 
the tree-shaded road, I came upon a 
Negro seated on the grassy bank, read- 
ing a small book. On getting nearer I 
recognized the volume, for I had seen 
similar books in the chapel of a large 
U. S. hospital where I had often re- 
placed or assisted the chaplain. The 
book was the recently revised American 
edition of the New Testament. The 
incident may seem almost too trifling to 
be worth recording; yet, surely there 
was something out of the ordinary in 
the fact of a colored warrior from the 
U. S. reading the New Testament on 
the grass-grown bank of a Devonshire 
road on a weekday morning. For one 
thing the incident throws light on the 
good results achieved by the efforts of 
the American bishops and priests for 
making the Bible, or at least the New 
Testament, better known and appreci- 
ated by the faithful. It is related here 
merely because it may serve as a suit- 
able introduction to the papers which 
are to follow, the aim of which is not 
indeed to supply such preliminary or 
introductory matter to Bible study as 
may be found in any one of the excel- 
lent manuals in existence (such as, in 
particular, Fr. John Steinmueller’s 
“Companion to Scripture Studies,”’ his 


‘appreciation of Holy Scripture. 


more recent “Companion to the New 
Testament,’’ not to mention similar 
works in Latin, French, German, etc.), 
but rather to create or to intensify in 
the heart of the reader a love and 
Ac- 
cordingly, questions of biblical exe- 
gesis and criticism will not be touched 
upon since our aim is devotion rather 
than erudition. All the same, appre- 
ciation of the Bible can be deep and 
intelligent only if it rests on a solid 
foundation. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to go once more over ground 
with which the Scripture class of 
seminary days made us familiar years 
ago, but of which the landmarks may 
have got somewhat blurred, perhaps 
even obliterated, amidst the multifari- 
ous interests and absorbing duties of a 
busy modern priest’s life. 


Speech and Writing as Characteristics 
of Man 


Speech is second only to intelligence 
in importance and dignity, and man 
alone is endowed with it, even as he 
alone of all material beings enjoys the 
godlike power of reason. The Greeks 
designate man by the word pépoy—a 
most significant term, for it signifies a 
creature capable of using distinct, 
divided, articulate sounds by which to 
give expression to the thoughts and 
feelings of his soul. Many irrational 
creatures are able to emit sounds in- 
dicative of pleasure, pain, fear or 
hunger, but they are but sounds. 
Speech bridges the gulf that separates 
man from man. But for this priceless 
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gift every one of us would live his life 
in almost complete isolation from his 
fellows; or, at any rate, our means of 
mutual intercourse would be but 
slightly above the level of that of the 
“dumb beasts.’”’ Now, when space 
parts us from those with whom we 
would converse, we have recourse to 
writing as a substitute for direct inter- 
course. As a matter of fact, writing 
gives to our thoughts a permanence 
which the spoken word lacks: verba 
volant, littera scripta manet. Tradi- 
tional Catholic opinion is that, when 
man came from the creative, moulding 
hand of God, he was endowed from the 
first with all the powers of soul and 
body that he needed for the purpose 
for which his Creator had fashioned 
him. Hence, he must have had the 
power of articulate speech from the 
beginning, even though he may have 
invented for himself the distinct sounds 
with which to utter his thoughts. On 
the other hand, writing is a human dis- 
covery—one upon which men must 
have hit at an early stage of civiliza- 
tion, since it is an almost indispensable 
requisite for the orderly community 
life to which our nature inclines us, 
and which is an indispensable condi- 
tion of our well-being. 

Viewed as a purely historical docu- 
ment, the Bible shows God, man’s 
Creator, as speaking to him in the very 
first hour of His creation; actually, the 
Bible is the record of God’s speech with 
man: “God... at sundry times and in 
divers manners, spoke in times past to 
the fathers by the prophets. . .” 
(Heb., i. 1). We cannot ascertain at 
what stage men began to put the divine 
oracles on record by means of written 
‘symbols. At first they were evidently 
handed down from one generation to 
another by an oral tradition, but it 
cannot have been long before men be- 


gan to take means for their preserva- 
tion more sure than even the most re- 
tentive of memories. 


Art of Writing Predates Moses 


One of the stock objections against 
the authenticity of the oldest Books in 
the Bible—the five Books of Moses— 
has long been that alphabetical writing 
was not known at the period to which 
these books are assigned. Moses was 
unable to write; therefore, he is not 
the author of the Pentateuch. This 
argument has lost any weight it ever 
was credited with by the finds in re- 
cent years at Byblos, Lachish, Ras 
Shamra and elsewhere, which have ~ 
brought to light a vast number of 
samples of alphabetical writing dating 
as far back as the fifteenth century 
B.C.1 In the Old Testament there are 
many allusions to scribes and their 
craft, and even to the materials used by 
them. There are over a dozen refer- 
ences to the craft of writing in the 
Pentateuch: ‘‘And God said to Moses: 
Write thou these words.’? Also: 
“Write thou every man’s name upon 
his rod.’’* The sacred books were 
written on specially prepared skins, 
but other materials, éven boxwood,‘ 
were used. Psalm xliv. 2 speaks of the 
sharply pointed reed with which the 
scribes wrote with speed upon parch- 
ment of papyrus. The ostraca of 
Samaria and Lachish are tablets of 
baked clay. We do not know Moses’ 
alphabet, but the claim that no al- 
phabet existed in his day cannot be 
substantiated. 


1 Sir Charles Marston, ‘‘The Bible Is True,” 
193 sqq. 

2 Exod., xxxiv. 27. 

3 Num., xvii. 2. 

4 Deut., vi. 9, xxiv. 1, 3, xxvii. 34, xxxi. 19, 
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Writing a Substitute for Speech 


Writing is a substitute for speech; 
hence the art of letter-writing. The 
best letter of all, the one we all want 
the postman to drop into our letter box, 
is the one that most closely resembles 
the easy familiarity of a friendly con- 
versation. The Books that make up 
our Bible are so many letters sent to 
us from heaven. This comparison, as 
admirable as it is correct, is used both 
by St. Augustine and by St. Gregory 
the Great. Writing to a certain Theo- 
dosius, a physician who had sent him 
money for the poor of Rome, St. Gre- 
gory asks: ‘What is Scripture but a 
letter of Almighty God to His crea- 
tures?’’® ‘‘Now,” the Pontiff proceeds, 
“af the Emperor were to send you a 
letter, you would not put it aside; on 
the contrary, you would neither rest 
nor sleep until you had perused it. 
Yet, the letter which the Lord of 
heaven and earth sends you for no 
other reason than that you may have 
life, you take no notice of.’’ He ends 
by beseeching Theodosius to study and 
ponder the word of God daily: stude 
ergo, queso, et quotidie creatoris tut 
verba meditare; for, said the Saint, by 
this means Theodosius would even 
come to know the heart of God.® 

By means of the spoken and written 
word, if it is sincere, men lay bare their 
souls. In like manner, then, the God of 
truth and goodness makes Himself 
known to men by the self-revelation en- 
shrined in our sacred books. Hence, 
the Bible is the spring and fountain- 
head of the mighty stream of theologi- 
cal information and speculation which 
flows so majestically through the whole 
Catholic world. In a work ascribed to 


5 “Quod est autem Scriptura nisi quedam 
epistola omnipotentis Dei ad creaturam 
suam ?”’ 

6 “Disce cor Dei in verbis Dei’’ (Ep. ad 
Theod., IV, 50). 


St. Augustine (but actually from the 
pen of Paulinus, Patriarch of Aquileia), 
the Bible is similarly described as a 
letter sent to us by God our Saviour 
through the agency of the prophets and 
the Apostles, not with a view to exact- 
ing some service to Himself, but for the 
purpose of giving us such information 
as may further our present welfare and 
future glory.’ This idea recurs in the 
fifty-sixth of the Sermones ad Fratres 
in eremo. 


Scriptures as God’s Message to Man 


The Scriptures—and, of course, the 
Gospels in particular—are not only 
letters from God, records of His speech 
to men, but in and through them He 
still speaks to us as He once spoke to 
the privileged men who with their ears 
heard His words and by means of pen 
and ink handed them down to us. 
Writing of the Gospel, St. Augustine 
says: ‘‘Let us listen as if we were listen- 
ing to the Lord Himself; nor let us say: 
‘O happy they who were able to see 
Him!’ because there were many of 
them who saw and who also killed 
Him; and there are many among us 
who have not seen Him and yet have 
believed. For the precious truth that 
sounded forth from the mouth of the 
Lord was both written for our sakes, 
and will be read out also for the sake of 
posterity, even until the end of the 
world.’”’* When, therefore, we read 
Holy Scriptures, we should regard their 
teaching as addressed to us with all the 
directness and immediacy of a personal 
message. When Our Lord spoke in 
Galilee or in Jerusalem, He had before 
Him an audience composed of the most 


7 De salutar. docum., ix. 

8 “Quod enim pretiosum sonabat, de ore 
Domini et propter nos scriptum est, et prop- 
ter nos recitatum est et recitabitur etiam 
propter posteros nostros et donec seculum 
finiatur’’ (In Ioan., xxx, 1). 
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varied elements, but, says St. Augus- 
tine, He saw and foresaw those who 
would benefit by His words, presently, 
or in time to come; in those then alive, 
He saw; in us who were to come, He 
foresaw. In like manner when expati- 
ating on Our Lord’s warning against 
rash judgments,” the holy Doctor says 
that, though the warning was addressed 
to the Jews, we should beware of imag- 
ining that it was not meant for us be- 
cause we were not there at the time; 
on the contrary, it was written and is 
read, when it was recited we heard it." 

It would be as easy a task as it 
would :be a pleasing one to draw up a 
catena of texts culled from the writings 
of the Fathers in praise of the Divine 
Scriptures. St. Augustine likens them 
to the ocean stretching away to the 
horizon and beyond, to where the imag- 
ination alone may fly. Its face re- 
flects the sun’s radiance; it breaks 
into a thousand smiles when the breeze 
ruffles its calm waters; but its vast 
depths remain mysterious and inscru- 
table.12, And he adds: “I loathe its 
enemies.” The holy Doctor here has 
in mind the Manichzans who rejected 
the books of the Old Testament. 

The Jews treated the sacred writings 
with extraordinary care and reverence. 
A special class of men, the Scribes, of 
whom we read so often in the Gospel, 
were charged with the duty of tran- 

* “Quibus sermo prodesset et profuturus 
teset videbat et pravidebat; in illis enim qui 
sunc erant videbat; in nobis qui futuri eramus, 
praavidebat”’ (zbid.). 

10 John, vii. 24. 

11 “‘Admonuit quidem Dominus Judzos sed 
monuit et nos: illos convicit, nos instruxit; 
illos redarguit, nos exacuit. Non putemus 
hoc nobis non ideo dictum quia tunc ibi non 
fuimus. Scriptum est, legitur, cum recitare- 
tur audivimus”’ (zbid., 7). 

12“‘Mira profunditas eloquiorum tuorum, 
quorum ecce ante nos superficies blandiens 
parvulis: sed mira profunditas, Deus meus, 
mira profunditas! Horror est intendere in 


eam, horror honoris et tremor amoris’’ 
(‘‘Confessions,” XII, iv, 17). 


scribing and preserving the text, and we 
know that they carried their solicitude 
to the length of counting, not merely 
the pages, but the letters and even the 
minute signs inserted for the guidance 
of those who read or sang the text in 
public. So great was their reverence 
for the Book that, when a copy got 
soiled or frayed by long use, it was 
either buried or burnt. This circum- 
stance may be at least a partial ex- 
planation of the scarcity of ancient 
manuscripts. As for the New Testa- 
ment, Christians have vied in this re- 
spect, and far more intelligently, with 
the Jews. Copies of the Gospel were 
in the hands of the faithful at an early 
date. Thus, we read that St. Cecilia 
carried the Gospel of Christ at all times 
on her person,'* though the rest of the 
liturgical text may perhaps suggest 
that it was not so much the written 
text that she carried on her person as 
that she ever pondered in her heart the 
teaching of the Gospel. In many 
places the Scriptures were kept in a 
special receptacle, close to the Holy 
Eucharist. At the Councils of the 
Church the volume of the Gospels was 
placed on the altar, or upon a specially 
adorned table, so that Christ should 
preside in person at these venerable 
gatherings, since in spite of the lapse 
of centuries His voice is heard in the 
Gospel.'* To the would-be Roman poet 
Horace recommends a ceaseless study 
of the Greek models: Vos exemplaria 
greca nocturna versaie manu, versate 
diurna. «Let us substitute sacra for 
greca, and we have expressed an ideal 
which we should strive with all our 
strength to realize. 


13“Virgo gloriosa. semper evangelium 
Christi gerebat in pectore suo”’ (Ant. of Mag- 
nificat, II Vesp.). 

14 “Sic audiamus evangelium quasi praesen- 
tem Christum” (St. Augustine, Jn Joan., 
wex, 3). 








The Saint Christopher Club 


By Pau F. FLYNN 


This is a plan for a parish boys’ 
club. It has been tried successfully in 
three parishes. In one of them it was 
_ successful with both boys and girls. 
In this plan, however, we limit the idea 
to boys of junior and senior high school 
age. This age is important for two 
reasons: first, the boys of this age are 
beset for the first time with many 
strong temptations; second, they are 
entering manhood and need particular 
guidance. There are other reasons, but 
these two suffice to prove that a plan of 
this kind may be well considered in any 
parish. 

In forming this club there are five 
distinct advantages. From the first 
two the last three naturally follow. 
The first is: mo special talent is re- 
quired of the priest moderator. All he 
needs is zeal for the salvation of souls. 
The second: @ single room with chairs 
is the only equipment needed. The last 
three in order are: 1t is easy to form, 
easy to keep going, and it is capable of 
producing a world of spiritual good. 
Here is the plan as it succeeded in 
three parishes. 


Plan of Organization 


(1) Select three to five outstanding 
boys in your parish. For the first 
month, select two or three more each 
week until you have a nucleus of no 
more than fifteen. The boys should be 
ordinary Catholics; they should pos- 
sess some qualities of leadership; they 
should have some common sense. In 
each instance, personally invite the 
boy to meet with you at a stated time. 
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(2) At the first meeting of the three 
to five group, tell the boys you need 
their help. Ask them if they would 
like to form, with you, a Parish Club. 
When this is agreed upon, then ask 
them what they would like to do. In 
other words, establish a motive for the 
Club’s existence. You may help them 
by suggesting some. The second great 
precept, ‘Love thy neighbor,’’ fur- 
nishes ample material for a worthy 
motive. More specifically, you may 
find a motive among the corporal 
works of mercy. We chose ours be- 
cause the parish needed it badly. It 
was: ‘The Protection of Little Chil- 
dren’’ (Love thy neighbor, Harbor the 
harborless, in a sense). In our parish 
the children had been getting into 
many difficulties. The reason was 
clear to all. They were on the streets 
every night after dark. We decided 
that we would do something about it. 
That broucht us to the third step. 

(3) Put the motive to work. Try to 
find some practical method of doing so. 
We chose the propaganda method. We 
decided to circulate the idea among 
boys and girls (under thirteen years) of 
the city that ‘‘after dark hours’’ were 
out of order for them. Each boy 
pledged that every time he saw a child 
on the street after dark he would tell 
him that he should be home. Ordi- 
narily, a child is influenced by an older 
boy. This is especially true if the child 
knows the boy because of his athletic 
importance. We had several athletic 
heroes in our club, and that helped. 
Each member of the Club also pledged 
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himself to speak to his own parents, 
and to do something definite on behalf 
of his own brothers and sisters. 

(4) Establish the motive as a 
strict secret. For us, this was obviously 
necessary. Otherwise, the good effect 
would have been lost. But no matter 
what the motive, secrecy appeals to the 
ordinary boy. He knows something 
and enjoys the responsiblity of keeping 
it to himself. It helps also to create 
more interest in the Club among the 
outsiders. Incidentally, I have per- 
mission to reveal the secret now. 

(5) Suggest weekly meetings. Any- 
thing less will destroy interest. When 
this is decided, formulate strict rules 
for attendance. We made this one: 
anyone who misses two consecutive 
meetings without previously excusing 
himself is automatically suspended 
indefinitely. We never had to apply it. 

(6) Agree on a meeting plan and 
place. The first thing after the opening 
prayer should be a report on the motive. 
Our report was simply this: each in 
turn would give the number of children 
contacted, and the number of parents 
told. Since the report takes but a few 
minutes, something else must be added 
to make the meeting worthwhile. We 
decided on informal discussions about 
our Faith. Our reason was this: if we 
were to help others, we should have a 
good spiritual background ourselves. 
We hoped to supply this background at 
least partially by the informal spiritual 
discussions. The Moderator simply 
brought up a particular topic, asked a 
few questions, and then let the mem- 
bers ask questions, etc. The amount 
of preparation is no more than that 
given for convert instruction. And it 
is surprising how much interest boys do 
manifest in wanting to know their 
Faith better. 


(7) Adopt a slogan. Get it from 


the members if possible. It should be 
in keeping with the motive. Ours came 
through a mistaken notion of one mem- 
ber: “God helps those who help 
others.”” You may, if it is feasible, 
have a theme song. This, too, should 
be in tune with the motive. We chose: 
“There’s No Place Like Home”’ (this 
was the members’ suggestion). 

(8) Draw up a membership card. 
This always helps—gives the members 
a sense of belonging. Mark it off for 
the ten months of the school year. The 
boys carried the cards with them at all 
times, and once each month the 
Moderator asked for them. From his 
records he then transcribed on each 
card the number of children contacted 
and the number of parents told. The 
card was then returned to the owner. 

(9) Choose a_ special Heavenly 
Patron. This choice, also, should be 
concerned with the motive. We chose 
St. Christopher, the Protector of the 
Christ Child. Each member was given 
a St. Christopher Medal which he wore 
as a membership requirement. This 
idea, together with the motive and 
religious discussions, gives the Club a 
definite spiritual permeation. 


Admission of Members 


(10) After the Club is established, 
be slow about taking in new members. 
Our peak membership at the close of 
the first year was twenty-five. That is 
enough. For the first few months keep 
your membership low—between twelve 
and fifteen is plenty. Once the spirit 
is good, then think of adding more— 
but only then. The selection method 
for the first year is good. It aids the 
Moderator in the proper formation of 
the Club. The second year we ‘ac- 
cepted applicants. But each had to 
pass a three-week period of probation. 
At each meeting the Moderator ques- 
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tioned the applicant privately. He 
asked general questions about his 
interest, his Catholicity, etc. The 
applicant could attend only the latter 
part of the meetings during the proba- 
tion time. The secret motive was not 
revealed until he was finally approved. 
The final approval was given by the 
Moderator. The ‘red tape’’ helped, 
also, in convincing both the members 
and the applicants that the Club was 
really worthwhile. 

(11) When the Club is well organ- 
ized, bring up the question of officers. 
This was done in the St. Christopher 
group, and the unified reply was: “‘We 
don’t want officers, Father. You tell 


us what to do and we'll do it.’”’ They 
then explained that having no officers 
would make a better spirit. 
turned out, they were right. 
(12) If the parish has a Junior 
Holy Name Society, make this rule: 


As it 


“Its best members must be from the 
Parish Club.’”’ Our members insured 
this by receiving each month faithfully 
with the Junior Holy Name. Our 
Communion Sunday was the same as 
theirs. 


Results of Plan 


The results of this plan will speak for 
themselves. The Club was definitely 
spiritual, and consequently the results 
were the same. 

The first year, the following was ac- 
complished : . 

(1) Over 1000 children were con- 
tacted. The effect of the contact did 
not matter. Our motive was simply 
to circulate the idea. We felt that 
once this was done, some good was 
bound to result. 

(2) Over forty sets of parents were 
told the idea. In our weekly reports, 
there were many instances related by 
the members of the impression the 


idea made on the parents. In most 
cases, the parents acted on it. 

(3) Our spiritual discussions com- 
pleted the proofs for the existence of 
God, the existence and spirituality of 
the soul and the Divinity of Christ. 

(4) The Club sponsored a weekly 
parish dance. Each week five members 
formed a committee. They did a fine 
job and made things much easier for the 
Moderator. 

(5) About eighty per cent of the 
members became Weekly Communi- 
cants. They felt, naturally, that they 
should set a good example for the 
younger children. 

(6) Two members visited the local 
city hospital each week and left a 
supply of Catholic literature in the 
wards. 

(7) The members were constantly 
available for little odd jobs within the 
parish, served Mass in emergencies, and 
did special errands for the priests 
when necessary. They definitely be- 
came parish-conscious. 

The second year produced about the 
same results with the following excep- 
tions: in our spiritual discussions we 
completed the Four Marks of the 
Church and six of the Ten Command- 
ments; we added fifteen new members 
to take the place of the fifteen gradu- 
ates. 

But the graduates added something 
new themselves. Twelve of the fifteen 
asked if they could remain members. 
The Moderator asked for time to think 
it over. After a few days’ thought, the 
following was decided: a new group 
was formed called the Senior Christo- 
phers. This group continued along the 
same line as the Juniors. They re- 
tained all the duties of the younger 
group with two exceptions: they im- 
mediately joined the Senior Holy 
Name Society and became active mem- 
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bers of the High School Alumni. 
Wouldn’t it be interesting to know 
whether such would have happened if 
it were not for the Club? It is possible, 
of course, but... ! All twelve were 
working and met once each week at 
night. This added another night to 


the Moderator’s schedule, but it was 
eminently worthwhile. 


Lasting Effects 


That this plan produces good effects 
is quite evident. It helps young men 
to become Catholic-minded and paro- 
chial-minded. It gives them a real 
sense of responsibility. It teaches them 
the joys of self-sacrifice. Each week 
they grow in the knowledge of their 
Faith. And last, but not least, it de- 
velops Catholic Leadership. 

A clinching proof for the value of 
this plan may be had from this inci- 
dent. At the close of the second year 
the Senior Group approached the 
Moderator. One of the group had 
worked for two months, making upon 
a chart a series of five drawings of 
medallions. Under four medallions 
were written “Christopher—lst 
grade,” ‘‘Christopher—2nd _ grade,” 
and so on up to “4th grade.’’ The 
fifth medallion was entitled “Supreme 
Christopher.” It was later learned 
that the members had all been in on 
this plan, which they formulated at a 
few private meetings. They then ex- 
plained to the Moderator what the 
medallions represented. The Christo- 
phers were to receive a special medal- 
lion upon completion of each grade of 
membership. Medals were to be 
awarded on two conditions: (1) sum 
total of each motive report; (2) 
knowledge of the Faith. Upon the 
completion of each course successfully, 
the Christopher would receive a medal 
and pass into a higher grade. The 


Supreme Christopher medal would be 
awarded when the member was able 
to defend before the Club members at 
least two important articles of our 
Faith. This was their idea. That is all 
that can be said about it now, but the 
point is this: any plan which can be 
the cause of inspiring such an idea in 
the mind of the modern American 
Catholic boy of to-day is surely worth- 
while. 


Summary of Plan 


Below is an easy summary of the 
plan of a workable parish boys’ club. 

(1) Select three to five outstanding 
boys, leaders preferred. Call them to 
meet you at a stated time and place. 
Tell them you need help, and ask about 
forming a Parish Club. | 

(2) Establish a motive. Base it on 
“Love thy neighbor.’”’ Make it secret. 

(3) Give them a means of putting 
the motive to work. Make it 
practical. 

(4) Demand weekly meetings, have 
strict rule for attendance, weekly re- 
port on motive. 

(5) Adopt a meeting plan and 
place. Make the body of plan: in- 
formal spiritual discussions, with 
everyone at ease. Meet at any place 
available as long as it has four walls 
and a few chairs. 

(6) Adopt a slogan, a membership 
card, and a Heavenly Patron in keep- 
ing with motivé. Have a theme song 
if necessary. 

(7) Select members first year— 
instil a good spirit. Second year, 
accept applicants. Establish this rule: 
Moderator has the final say on the 
admission of applicants. 

(8) Suggest officers. Steer them to 
the Christopher plan, if possible— 
as it seems better. 

(9) Demand that members be good 
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members of the Junior Holy Name 
Society. 

(10) Avoid dues in the beginning. 
Later, let the members decide. 

In conclusion, the following thought 
may help. Within the ordinary parish 
there are many good societies which are 
apparently dead. This always brings 
the question to mind: ‘“‘Why do these 
good societies die?’’ This might be an 


answer: “‘A good society never dies— 
it’s killed,’’ Societies and clubs die 
from lack of interest, which is just 
another way of saying that they are 
starved to death. 


The Saint Christopher Club is 


strictly spiritual. Because of this, it is 
destined to live as long as the Modera- 
tor is interested—and that can well 
be ‘‘from generation unto generation.” 





The Approach to Health Education 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Health is vital to optimum perform- 
ance in every human activity. The 
school accepts health as the very first 
objective of education. There is more 
involved in this statement than the 
mere teaching of subject-matter. The 
responsibility of the school reaches into 
all phases of life. We quote the White 
House Conference report of 1930: 
‘The school program must be arranged 
to protect and improve the physical, 
mental, and emotional health of every 
child and to preserve that most sacred 
thing to every child—his personality— 
and allow him the fullest opportunity 
to develop his best self.’ 

Health implies more than physical 
well-being due to absence of disease or 
defects in the smooth performance of 
the bodily functions. The words of 
Williams, who defines health as ‘‘the 
quality of life that renders the individ- 
ual fit to live most and to serve best,”’ 
give us a broad concept. The product 
of our schools must be the educated 
person who understands the basic facts 
concerning health and disease, pro- 
tects his own health and that of his 
dependents, and works to improve the 
health of the community. The health 
of the individual is essential to the wel- 
fare of the individual himself and to 
the welfare of society of which he is a 
member. We can go further and say 
that the progress of civilization is pro- 
foundly conditioned on the health of 
nations. 


Aims of Health Education 


The school recognizes and accepts 
the responsibility of promoting and 


preserving the health of the nation’s 
children. The Report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical 
Association (1941) presents these aims 
in health education: 


(1) to instruct children and youth 
so that they may conserve and im- 
prove their own health; 

(2) to establish in them the habits 
and principles of living which 
throughout their school life and in 
later years will aid in providing that 
abundant vigor and vitality which 
are a foundation for the greatest 
possible happiness and service in 
personal, family, and community 
life; 

(3) to promote satisfactory habits 
and attitudes among parents and 
adults through parent and adult 
education and through the health 
education program for children, so 
that the school may become an ef- 
fective agency for the advancement 
of the social aspects of health educa- 
tion in the family and in the com- 
munity as well as in the school it- 
self; 

(4) to improve the individual and 
community life of the future; to 
insure a better second generation, 
and a still better third generation; 
to build a healthier and fitter nation 
and race. 


The School’s Role in Health Guidance 


The goal of health education is the 
intelligent self-direction of health be- 
havior by every person in our society. 
We see at once that there is more im- 
plied than the mere mastery of facts. 
The school seeks to develop acceptable 
health practices, scientific and whole- 
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some attitudes, and understanding of 
sound health principles in their appli- 
cation to wholesome living. Every 
teacher in the school has a part to play 
in health guidance and teaching. He 
may find that the individual child 
comes from a home wherein he was led 
to accept incorrect principles and prac- 
tices in the field of health, but he must 
be careful not to arouse in the child a 
reaction of contempt or doubt concern- 
ing his home. The contribution that 
the parent can make during the pre- 
school period of the child’s life is tre- 
mendous. The heéedlessness or the ig- 
norance of parents may nullify this 
possible contribution, and send the 
child to school with habits and atti- 
tudes that must be corrected. A true 
concept of the school health instruc- 
tion program will include all groups 
and agencies which touch the life of 
the child. The teacher must be ac- 
quainted with the contribution that 
the community. stands prepared to 
make to the welfare of every individ- 
ual, and lead parents particularly to 
constructive participation in a scien- 
tific health program. Under ideal 
conditions the school is called upon to 
do nothing more than supplement the 
health work that is begun and con- 
tinued in the home. In the home are, 
or should be, initiated many of the 
health habits and attitudes upon which 
the school will build its program. Sun- 
shine, play, sleep, good food, and in- 
teresting activities during pre-school 
days give the child the physical, emo- 
tional, and social development that 
constitute and safeguard its health. 
The welfare of society demands that 
appropriate measures be taken to help 
parents send happy and healthy chil- 
dren to school. The Catholic schools 
should participate in the promotion 
of this salutary propaganda. 


Health Knowledge Must Be Functional 


Every phase of his school experience 
can be made to contribute to the child’s 
health understanding and to the de- 
velopment of correct health attitudes. 
This reveals to us at once that the 
health program cannot be cabined and 
confined within the narrow bounds of 
courses, plans, and study outlines. 
The school life of the child is a series 
of experiences and learnings that make 
for health. Health instruction is the 
responsibility of every teacher, because 
it is a matter, not so much of facts and 
knowledge, as of the development of 
desirable practices, attitudes, and un- 
derstanding. Health knowledge must 
become functional, or it is without pur- 
pose. We say of health as we say of 
religion that it is not only a body of 
doctrine but a way of life. The health 
instruction program must be continu- 
ous throughout the school day. This 
is at least ideally true, and the Twen- 
tieth Yearbook (A.A.S.A., 1942) tells us 
that the acceptance of this concept 
would make “the designation of a 
specific period in the daily program 
for health teaching as such . . . un- 
necessary.” 

The ideal is seldom attained in 
practice. Many teachers are slaves 
to a course or study outline; this 
subject-matter consciousness would re- 
sult in the complete ignoring of health 
instruction unless a period in the 
school day is set aside for it. The 
course in health, where one is used, 
must be flexible enough to admit of 
adjustment to the needs and interests 
of the particular group of children un- 
der instruction. The rural child will 
not require emphasis in the same areas 
as the child in the city school. Dis- 
tinction must be made between chil- 
dren living in a mining town and those 
who come from a home on the range. 
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It would be silly, for example, to spend 
much time on the principles of safety 
and traffic with the pupils of a one- 
room school in an isolated mountain 
district. It is of value in determining 
the needs of a given situation to study 
the individual health condition of each 
child, to observe and note his behavior 
in relation to habits that make for 
health, and in general to adjust health 
instruction to the demands of a given 
situation. 


Health Training in the Primary Grades 


In the primary grades particularly, 
attitudes and habits are more impor- 
tant than knowledge. In dealing with 
very young children it is far more im- 
portant to give them a classroom en- 
vironment conducive to health than a 
series of oral instructions that carry 
little meaning and do not function in 
their lives. The morning inspection 
gives an opportunity to consider prob- 
‘lems of illness and personal appear- 
ance. The teacher may be able to give 
a bit of practical advice to a pupil who 
shows some symptoms of illness, even 
to call in the parents for consultation 
if the symptoms are of a serious nature. 
He will make no effort to pose as an 
expert in the field of medicine or of 
surgery, but will simply indicate to the 
parent that a visit to a professional 
man is indicated. The experienced 
teacher will readily recognize the 
symptoms of children’s sickness that is 
communicable, and take prompt meas- 
ures to segregate the afflicted indi- 
vidual. 

The teacher must be prudent in call- 
ing the attention of the child to his 
failure to meet standards of personal 
cleanliness. Nothing should be said or 
done that will embarrass the indi- 
vidual before the group. The child with 
a poor home background may fail 


egregiously to observe the conventions 
of polite society. The school lunch 
period may reveal that his table man- 
ners are deplorable, but the teacher 
knows that the lunchroom is a labora- 
tory in which the child can be easily 
taught correct rules of diet, the de- 
corum of dining, and a number of 
other habits that make him socially 
acceptable to his fellows. 


Teaching Nutritional Value of Food 


The school lunch offers an unex- 
celled opportunity for health instruc- 
tion. Charts showing the nutritional 
values of the foods will be quickly 
understood even by very young chil- 
dren. When we consider the prevalence 
of bad dietary habits in homes that 
follow the line of least resistance, we 
understand the importance of the 
school stressing calorie requirements 
and food values. A graphic presenta- 
tion will make the young child under- 
stand the superior value of milk or 
vegetable soup, when contrasted with 
soft drinks and ‘“‘hot dogs.’”’ Ease of 
handling and possible profits have 
sometimes prompted those in charge 
of school cafeterias to include items 
that are little short of a dietary trag- 
edy. The cafeteria manager occupies 
a point of vantage as a health in- 
structor; he can refuse to serve all 
foodstuffs that are not part of a well- 
balanced diet. We are edified on 
hearing of one manager who sold fruit 
at two cents to cut down the sale of 
nickel candies. If children choose food 
properly in the school lunchroom, they 
will in later life make wise choices in 
the selection of food and the planning 
of meals. A balanced diet is basic to 
health in all periods of life. 


Keeping Health History of Pupils 


A physical examination will help the 
school to accommodate health in- 
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struction to the needs of the child. In 
fact, the health history of each pupil 
is an indispensable part of the school’s 
health guidance program. This 
health history is not superior to a 
thorough medical examination, but 
under ideal circumstances the medical 
examination becomes but a part of the 
health history. Other sources of this 
history are conferences with the par- 
ents who have ministered to the child 
during his pre-school days, and the 
records of medical and dental care af- 
forded the child prior to his entrance 
into school. The health history is 
supplemented through daily health 
inspections and observations, through 
monthly weighing and semi-annual 
measuring of height, through observa- 
tion of the pupil’s activities at home 
and in school, at play or at work, and 
through the various forms of tests, 
examinations, or inspections that are 
indicated from time to time or have 
become routine procedure in certain 
favored schools. 

A dependable health history is of 
great value to the teacher. With iis 
clear record of the previous condition 
of the child, with its appraisal of his 
environment and hereditary trends, it 
enables the teacher to determine the 
underlying causes of certain symptoms 
that appear from time to time. Thus, 
a previous operation for appendicitis 
may explain much subsequent ab- 
dominal pain that would otherwise be 
a source of undue solicitude to the 
teacher. It is a relief to know that a 
child exposed to measles has had 
measles and is probably immune. The 
history may also show that a child’s 
failure to gain weight has been chronic, 
and that he is under the observation of 
his own doctor. The initial physical 
examination on the child’s entrance 
into school and successive periodic 


examinations, not less often than every 
two or three years, become part of the 
health history. This health history, 
thorough and up-to-date, gives the 
school and its teachers a fund of in- 
formation that will guide them in deal- 
ing intelligently with the individual 
nature and needs of the child. 


Incidental Instruction 


Opportunities for incidental teaching 
of health present themselves daily in 
the school and in the classroom. Su- 
pervised play makes for desirable exer- 
cise habits, safety skills, enjoyment of 
fresh air and sunshine, desirable emo- 
tional expression, and social adapta- 
tion. The play or recess period be- 
comes a mighty instrumentality in 
protecting and improving the physical, 
mental, and emotional health of every 
child, and in developing his personal- 
ity to the full. The presence and the 
leadership of a play director, even of a 
classroom teacher, on the playground 
cuts down the incidence of fights, 
quarrels, poor sportsmanship, swear- 
ing, and accidents. The social value 
of directed play is beyond computa- 
tion. 

Within the school the social pressure 
of the group insures the correct and 
sanitary use of the toilets, the wash 
bowls, and the drinking fountains. 
The use of books and materials offers 
the teacher an occasion to insist on the 
proper care of the eyes, to develop sen- 
sitiveness to adequate illumination, 
natural and artificial, and to train in 
habits of good order and cleanliness. 
Primary children are taught to rest and 
relax as well as to work and play; 
they learn the danger of drafts and the 
importance of keeping floors warm and 
clean. It is amusing to mothers to find 
that their six- or seven-year-old 


daughters have learned from their 
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school experience to demand clean 
warm floors even for their dolls. 

In stormy and cold weather the 
coats, rubbers, galoshes, and snow 
suits of the younger children are the 
bane of the primary teacher. The 
custodial care of these garments, and 
of the young children who wear them, 
consumes a great deal of the teacher’s 
time, but the habits developed in train- 
ing children to be properly clothed 
both indoors and outdoors are of value 
for life. The teacher may never be 
able to do away with the evil of wearing 
short hose in cold weather, but some 
good may result from gentle pressure 
exercised in that direction. Some- 
times it is the parents rather than the 
children who need guidance in be- 
havior in regard to clothing in incle- 
ment weather. 


Checking on Health Habits 


Habits are strengthened through 
regularity of performance. Informal 
morning inspections will check on 
cleanliness and discover signs of illness. 
Suggestions that imply shortcomings 
of an individual pupil must be made to 
him privately. Attractive posters or 
charts that carry suggestions to the 
entire class will elicit the interest and 
stimulate the performance of all chil- 
dren. Individual health-habit checking 
devices create interest, but they should 
be used in such a way as to have each 
child compete only with his own rec- 
ords. A word of commendation from 
the teacher pleases the child, and will 
inspire him to health behavior that 
merits continuous commendation. The 
alert teacher ‘will discover many me- 
diums for the incidental teaching of 
health habits. Almost any phase of 
the social or physical environment 
lends itself to this purpose. Even very 
young children can understand the 





value and the proper use of water, 
milk, and every item of a correct diet. 
The study of housing and of clothing 


is a ready medium for the inculcation’ 


of health habits. There is practically 
no problem of living that does not pre- 
sent some question of health behavior. 

Materials adaptable to health in- 
struction are legion. The immediate 
purpose of the teacher will guide his 
selection. Many health readers are 
excellent and will answer a real need 
in the primary-grade library. It is 
best to give even young children the 
stories of real children participating in 
real experiences, not fantastic fables 
dealing with unreal experiences. Per- 
sonified vegetables and talking tooth 
brushes may elicit a laugh, but the 
living example of real children observ- 
ing correct rules of diet and cleanliness 
will inspire the emulation of a class. 
All children love to present panto- 
mimes, plays, rhythms, and stories in 
the creation of which they have taken 
part. Even here the teacher must in- 
sist on a basis of real or probable ex- 
perience. From these it is easy to de- 
velop desirable attitudes and impress 
them permanently on the mind of the 
child. The accurate criterion of health 
teaching materials is this: do the ma- 
terials assume significance in the think- 
ing and behavior of the children to 
whom they are presented? 


Some Faulty Practices 


Certain faulty practices sometimes 
find a place in health teaching. Com- 
petitive awards and prizes may have 
no other effect than to stimulate dis- 
honesty and group antagonism. It is 
inadvisable to have children compete 
in health-habit performance, for this 
procedure gives unfavorable promi- 
nence to handicapped children. Re- 
spect for the personality of the child 
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demands that he shall not be made an 
object of derision or contempt. Any 
check on the home diet of the child 
may reveal the poverty of the home 
and subject the individual to lasting 
embarrassment. The teacher must 
use terms within the comprehension of 
the child; in fact, it is always advis- 
able to present health lessons in very 
concrete fashion and apply them to 
the life of the individual under in- 
struction. Dogmatic statements in re- 
spect to health practice are in place 
only when dealing with basic needs 
common to the human family. 


The classroom teacher is in a key 
position in educating boys and girls 
for health. His contribution and his 
responsibility are second only to those 


of the parent. His intimate contacts 
with the children of his class give him 
an understanding of the individual 
pupils that is basic to health educa- 
tion. His office gives him a unique 
position and power in guiding the daily 
activities of pupils. The creation of 
conditions favorable to child develop- 
ment depend in large part upon the 
classroom teacher’s skill and his de- 
votion to his work. 












Answers to Questions 


New Feast of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 


Question: When was the Feast of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary extended 
to the Universal Church, and what re- 
lation will it have to the Octave of the 
Assumption ? 

ROGANS. 


Answer: The Mass, Office, Decree 
and the changes in the rubrics that 
this feast will effect are all found in the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis of February 28, 
1945 (issued. in this country June 20, 
1945). The Decree extending this 
feast to the Universal Church is dated 
May 4, 1944. The feast is to be cele- 
brated in place of the Octave of the 
Assumption on August 22 each year. 
The Office for the most part is taken 
from the Cofmmon of the Blessed 
Virgin, with proper prayer, antiphon 
for Magnificat, and proper lessons for 
the second and third Nocturns. The 
orations of the Mass are from the Mass 
of the Most Pure Heart of Mary found 
in the back of the Missal, but the other 
parts of the Mass have been added. 


Ceremonies at Funerals 


Questions: I am in the process of 
compiling a booklet for the use of the 
laity at a Funeral High Mass. Inas- 
much as there is no uniformity whatso- 
ever in the method of prayer and 
ceremony which precedes and follows 
the High Mass, I should appreciate 
your mind on a few matters. 

(a) Some tell me that, because the 
method prescribed in the Ritual (which 
assumes that the procession will go to 
the house where the corpse is resting) 
cannot be carried out, the celebrant 
should say only the Subvenite in the 


vestibule of the Church. Others insist 
that the proper procedure would be: 
(1) After the celebrant has sprinkled 
the corpse with holy water in the vesti- 
bule, he should recite the De Profundis; 
(2) next he should begin the Miserere 
and continue it as he proceeds into the 
church; (3) when the procession has 
come to the front of the church, the 
celebrant turns about (at the com- 
munion rail) and recites the Subvenite. 

(b) Some say that after the Mass the 
Libera must be sung by the choir 
as soon as the celebrant has entered the 
sacristy to don the cope. Others main- 
tain that one should have the choir 
wait with the chanting of the Libera 
until the celebrant has finished the 
recitation of the Non intres. 

(c) After the Absolution Oration, 
Deus cui proprium est, some priests 
add Requiescant in pace and Anima 
ejus et animz omnium, etc. These are 
not mentioned in the Ritual. 

(d) Is it fitting that after the 
Sermon and Absolution several Our 
Fathers be said by the celebrant and 
congregation, or should this be re- 
garded as an anticlimax? 

SACERDOS. 


Answers: (a) Neither the Roman 
Ritual nor the Decrees of the Congre- 
gation of Rites make provision for 
funerals as they are conducted in this 
country. Perhaps uniformity could 
be brought about if the various dioceses 
could include legislation on this point 
in their synodal decrees. The Seventh 
Synod of the Archdiocese of St. Louis 
has such a decree. 

“‘Laudanda est consuetudo, juxta 
quam, secundum prescriptum Ritu- 
alis Romani, a sacerdote comitatur 
ad ecclesiam corpus defuncti. Ad 
uniformitatem vero in ecclesiis nos- 


tris circa defunctorum exequia per- 
solvenda obtinendam, sequentia du- 
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cimus constituere: Si sacerdos ad 
ecclesiam corpus non comitat, ad 
januam templi, cadavere aqua bene- 
dicta asperso, dicitur, De Profundis 
et Miserere cum suis antiphonis; 
deinde dum corpus ad cancellos 
sanctuarii defertur, cantatur a choro 

Subvenite’’ (Synodus Diecesana 

Sti. Ludovici, 116). 

(b) It is contrary to the Rubrics 
and the Decrees of the Congregation 
of Rites to begin the Libera before the 
celebrant has finished the Non intres 
(Decree 3108, 4; 3110, 17; Rit. 
Roman., Tit. VI, c. III, 8). In the 
case of the Absolution being given 
without the corpse being present, the 
choir is not to begin the Libera until 
the celebrant has put on the cope, and 
he and the other ministers are in their 
respective places for the Absolution. 

(c) According to the new Ritual 
immediately after the prayer, Deus cui 
broprium, the In Paradisum is sung. 
However, when the Absolution is given 
in the absence of the body, these verses 
are recited (Rit. Roman., Tit. VI, cc. 
III et V). 

(d) The universal custom in this 
country seems to be to reserve these 
prayers until after the liturgical pray- 
ers have been said at the grave. 


Priests Attending Secular 
Universities 


Question: I am planning to take 
some courses in science in a secular 
university. My superiors are reluc- 
tant to give permission because about 
the year 1942 one of our widely read 
Catholic papers published a news item 
that priests could no longer attend 
secular universities without permission 
from Rome. But I am unable to find 
anything other than the Instruction is- 
sued by the Congregation of Consistory 
on April 30, 1918 (Acta A post. Sedis,-X, 
237). Do you know of any recent 
Instruction on this matter? 

PRIEST STUDENT. 


Answer: There is a Decree kindred 
to the above-mentioned one, and this 
latter simply lays down wise precau- 
tions to be taken by bishops and Re- 
ligious Superiors before allowing priests 
to attend secular universities in regard 
to superior talent and superior priestly 
piety, place of residence, etc. The 
Decree of 1918 was enforced for Italy 
by a set of instructions issued by the 
Cardinal Secretary of State on Novem- 
ber 20, 1920; this Decree was not pub- 
lished in the Acta, but is summarized 
by Bouscaren. The kindred Decree 
was issued on February 22, 1927, and 
is found in the Acta (XIX, 99). I know 
of nothing later unless it has appeared 
in one of the issues of the Acta that 
hasn’t reached this country—those 
numbers of 1942 and four issues of 
1943, as far as I remember (latest 
edition of ‘Canon Law Digest,” I, 
118). 

Neither do I know of any priests 
now doing necessary work in secular 
universities of this country who first 
got permission of Rome. So, I doubt 
very much the alleged prohibition of 
Rome. I think the three documents 
mentioned, or one of them, must have 
been cited in that weekly news item. 


Eastern Church Converts Received 
into Church without Repetition 
of Confesssions 


Question: On what authority do 
writers state that converts from the 
Eastern Churches need not repeat 
their confessions made in heresy or 


schism? 
SACERDOS SINGULARIS. 


Answer: On the authority of the 
Church’s practice, which does not de- 
mand that converts from the so-called 
Orthodox Churches of the East (with 
a few minor exceptions of smaller 
groups lapsing or relapsing in modern 
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times from the Church Catholic) are 
to repeat their former confessions or 
receive Confirmation anew, although 
the latter was administered by a simple 
priest. 

Doctor E. J. Mahoney of the Clergy 
Review, in response to a similar ques- 
tion in 1932 (pp. 336-338), cites 
Maroto as saying that such has been 
the attitude of the Holy Office for 
centuries. 

This means that the Pope never 
withdrew the power of jurisdiction 
from the Eastern Churches when they 
fell first into schism and then into 
heresy. And in the Councils of Lyons 
and Florence there is no re-grant of 
jurisdiction, but merely a profession 
of faith and obedience by proxies made 
before the Pope. Here is a matter 
where antecedent probability would 
lead us astray. 


Priests as Dance Super- 
Bouncers 


Question: Would you kindly answer 
the following question in the columns 
of the HomILetic? In our part of the 
country fairs, picnics and dances are 
frequently held in church basements, 
church halls, or on church grounds. A 
large “‘peppy’’ orchestra is generally 
engaged, and dances of the ultra- 
modern mode are on the program. 
These dances bring together young 
people of every shade of religion and 
no religion. The priests run these 
dances for financial reasons almost ex- 
clusively. Usually beer (an alcoholic 
drink) is sold. 

As I remember my Third Council of 
Baltimore from seminary days, priests 
must shun such ways of raising funds. 
It seems that now all agree that danc- 
ing is all right providing that we 
priests parade around the dance hall 
or grounds and prevent fights, etc. 
Has the Church any law on these 
matters at the present day for this 
country? 


PRESBYTER PERTURBATUS. 


Answer: Yes; the last Council of 
Baltimore forbade dancing under 
church auspices. And the Congrega- 
tion of the Consistory reinforced that 
original prohibition by a Decree of 
March 138, 1916 (Act. Apost. Sedis, 
IX, 147). Then by a resolution of 
November 17, 1917 (tbid., X, 17), the 
same Congregation explained that 
dances during the day and early even- 
ing, or not accompanied by dinner, or 
carried on in picnic style were included 
in that 1916 prohibition. But the 
jungle frolics described above scarcely 
need a condemnation of positive law. 


Army Chaplain Learns Some- 
thing of Protestant Baptisms 
Question: Since I have been in the 

South, I believe less and less in the 
validity of Protestant baptisms. On 
the suggestion of a local Californian 
priest I am writing you. Just how 
much chance is there of showing that 
Baptist baptism is invalid, so that the 
privilegium fidei could be applied? 
In the South I talked to many Protes- 
tant ministers and Protestant people 
about their baptisms: that is why J 
am wondering if there is not a chance 
of sometimes using the Pauline privi- 
lege where these baptisms are involved. 
What of Episcopalian baptism? 
CAPPELLANUS CASTRENSIS. 

Answer: The whole question of 
Prostestant baptisms, as to invalidity, 
depends on whether the sect uses or 
not a ritual whose purpose is to exclude 
regeneration directly or indirectly. 
This is only preliminary. Then the 
next step is to show that the individual 
minister followed that ritual, or cer- 
tainly had not an intention adverse to 
the common practice of his sect. 

The Baptists use an heretical ritual 
of baptism, if such thing be conceiv- 
able. They make the person show 
that he is already a regenerated and 
godly Christian by faith, as a condi- 
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tion of being a valid subject of baptism; 
for baptism is only the ritualistic 
profession of that Christian character 
thus acquired by faith. This is why 
they consistently demand the use of 
reason for valid baptism, since the new 
birth is come by only through faith, 
and faith cannot be elicited before the 
use of reason. 

Episcopalian baptism can seldom be 
proved (after the tests prescribed by 
the Third Council of Baltimore in the 
Appendix of the Decrees) certainly 
valid or certainly invalid, the test be- 
ing the existence of certain and posi- 
tive arguments in every case. 


A Formless Methodist Baptism 


Question: Cynthia, a_ baptized 
Methodist, married John, who was 
unbaptized. Later they were divorced. 
Since then Cynthia became a Catholic, 
and now wants to marry a Catholic. 
An investigation shows that Cynthia, 
baptized as an adult, had the minister’s 
moistened finger pressed against her 
forehead, and had not any words at 
all pronounced over her. 

Now, some say that, since every 
baptism is valid in relation to marriage, 
nothing can be done. Others say that 
there was no baptism; therefore, the 
Pauline privilege is applicable. 

BOTHERED PASTOR. 


Answer: If competent evidence 
shows that no form was used, the 
baptism is manifestly invalid, and 


the Pauline privilege is available. 
Even if the baptism were of doubtful 
validity as regards the matter and 
form, there would still be room for the 
Pauline privilege; for the Methodists 
use an heretical ritual, whose purpose 
is to give the symbolic baptism which 
their historians allege was the hidden 
intent of the old Anglican Order of 
baptism. 

Where there is evidence of a fact of 
baptism, that fact must be presumed 
to entail valid baptism until the con- 
trary is proved for a certainty. Here, 
if either matter or form was absent, 
that certainty can be established. If 
both were present, then the existence 
of the heretical ritual and its use in the 
individual case would be likewise cer- 
tain proof—the only proof that the 
Church had for ordering all those or- 
dained under the Edwardine ritual 
previous to 1554 to be ordained abso- 
lutely. 

Never was it true, and could not 
have been true, that any kind of 
baptism is presumed valid in reference 
to marriage. The old presumption is 
not changed: that an insolubly doubt- 
ful baptism either in fact or in validity 
is presumed valid in reference to 
marriage until the contrary is proved, 
saving the privilege of faith, Canon 
1014 distinctly declares. 

JosePu P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 








Communications from Our Readers 


‘*Hours on Wheels”’ 


REVEREND AND DEAR FATHERS: 


May I commend you, Reverend 
Fathers, for having been instrumental 
in administering a well-deserved shock 
to some of our perambulating clergy? 
Surely, the article, “Hours on Wheels,”’ 
could have been conceived for no other 
purpose than to show, by a “reductio 
ad absurdum,’’ to what deplorable 
lengths one’s carelessness in reciting 
the Divine Office can lead. You must 
certainly have had in mind the point- 
ing of a needed lesson by outlining so 
alarmingly for us the logical results of 
a lack of reverence, prayerful attitude 
and devotion in the recitation of the 
Divine Office. 

I must confess that I was very 
much disturbed at the rather unusual 
suggestions advocated for the saying 
of the Divine Office by the author of 
the article." There came to my mind 
the words of our Holy Father in his 
memorable Encyclical on the Catholic 
Priesthood: ‘If Our Lord made such 
magnificent and solemn promises even 
to private prayers, how much more 
powerful must be that prayer which is 
said ex officio in the name of the 
Church, the beloved Spouse of the 
Saviour!’ It seems to me that, saying 
the Office in the manner advocated, 
one would come to look on it as an 
“onus”’ in the full sense of the word— 
something to be discharged with as 
little trouble to oneself as possible. 
If that were all the Office is, I might 
agree. But I would like to point out 
that the very name Office—Officium— 
suggests rather more than a burden. 


It suggests a right, a privilege, an honor. 

Digne, atiente ac devote, we are priv- 
ileged to go before the Most High 
septies in diem and sing His praises in 
words hallowed by uncounted centu- 
ries of use on the part of countless 
Saints and Martyrs. The Church 
herself, wise and prudent mother that 
she is, takes it for granted that we will 
perform our proud priestly office to the 
best of our ability. Never does she 
imagine that we will chop it up and re- 
atrange it in the manner of a crossword 
puzzle. It is true that in the rubrics 
of the Divine Office little or nothing is 
said concerning the changes advocated 
by the author of the article. But is 
this to be construed as a blanket per- 
mission to do as we please, to violate 
the custom of many centuries? The 
least we can say is that custom itself 
here enjoys the force of law. But I 
prefer to think that the reason nothing 
is said of such changes in the method of 
saying the Office is due to the convic- 
tion the Church has that her priests 
will always say the Office with becom- 
ing attention, devotion and reverence. 
Otherwise the prayer with which we 
open each day’s converse with Al- 
mighty God—wu¢t digne, attente ac devote 
hoc Offictum recitare valeam—becomes 
a piece of unforgivable hypocrisy. 

As the Spiritual Director of a Minor 
Seminary, I would be most unwilling 
to permit any of my students to read 
this article. I would fear that their 
reverence, not alone for the Office, but 
for the priesthood itself would be for- 
ever lost. At a time when we must 
learn to place all our trust and confi- 
dence in Divine Providence, would not 
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such actions in saying the Office be 
tantamount to spiritual sabotage? We 
decry from our pulpits the worldly 
spirit that is undermining the spiritual 
lives of our people. Would this not be 
an undermining of the priestly spirit, 
that spirit which is supposed to be 
nourished on the twin foods of the 
Mass and the Office? 

To others more competent than my- 
self I leave the onerous task of a more 
skilled refutation of the article. What 
the spiritual life of a parish with such a 
busy pastor would be, I fear to envi- 
sion. Surely, this is not placing ‘“‘first 
things first.” A little care in organiz- 
ing one’s daily schedule, and a deter- 
mined adherence to it would, it seems 
to me, solve the Office problem of such 
a harassed pastor. ‘‘Nemo dat quod 
non habet,”’ is a truism in the spiritual 
life as well as in philosophy. What 
could such a pastor have to give his 
people when he has so little to give 
himself? © CHRISTOPHER F. REINER, 

S.D.S., $.T.L, 


DEAR EDITORS: 


Though I do not at all endorse the 
suggestions of Fr. Schwegler in his ar- 
ticle, ‘Hours on Wheels,” in your July 
issue, I can see that there is something 
to be said both for and against his posi- 
tion. In the first place, it is a pity he 
did not clearly enough distinguish be- 
tween urban and rural pastors and 
their work. It would be absurd to talk 
about saying any part of the Office 
while driving through city streets or 
thickly populated or travelled dis- 
tricts. But in many places in our 
Western country, where the roads are 
long and straight and the traffic very 
light, it would be entirely possible to 
say some prayers with attention and 
devotion, especially if known by heart; 
and even a book could be glanced at to 


some extent to aid the memory now 
and again. This would apply also to 
the Divine Office. Moreover, driving 
alone through a wide open country is 
helpful to prayer and meditation. 
Many of the Psalms are “Nature- 
Psalms,’’ and were suggested in their 
origin by a consideration of natural 
phenomena. 

I once knew a distinguished prelate 
of busy life who boasted that he could 
and did say the Office of the Dead by 
heart while riding his bicycle. I have 
also known zealous priests who had 
frequently to make long journeys to the 
sick and for other pastoral work at a 
distance of thirty to fifty miles from 
their homes. These journeys certainly 
consume a considerable amount of a 
priest’s time; and if he could utilize 
that time in saying his prayers, of 
whatever kind, so much the better. 

But in my view Fr. Schwegler is 
wrong when he implies that external 
attention is sufficient when saying the 
Divine Office. That may be all that is 
required according to ecclesiastical law 
for satisfying the Breviary duty; but 
it does not fulfill the divine law which 
governs all prayer, according to which 
there must be an elevation of mind 
and heart to God. The Office, after 
all, is a prayer. Fr. Schwegler also 
seems to talk nonsense when he states 
that one can say the fifteen mysteries 
of the Rosary in about fifteen minutes. 
What kind of prayer would that be? 
Petter not say it at all. 

The conclusion of all this seems to 
be that, if a priest is so necessarily busy 
that he cannot discharge his obligation 
of saying the Divine Office in a proper 
place and manner, he should seek ex- 
emption either from the Office or from 
some of his labors. Otherwise he is 
trying to combine incompatible things. 

SACERDOS. 
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REVEREND AND DEAR EDITORS: 

‘The article entitled “Hours on 
Wheels,” in the July issue of your 
excellent magazine, is rather startling. 

It reminds me of a busy priest I had 
the good fortune to associate with. 
He was truly a man of God. He 
thought with the Church. His whole 
priestly life was centered around the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the Divine 
Office. Through them he actually 
lived over and over again, with the 
passing years, the life of Christ and 
Holy Mother Church. 

Father Bernard properly esteemed 
the Divine Office as next only to Holy 
Mass. Though engaged in a very 
active apostolate, he made it a prac- 
tice to pray the various parts of the 
Divine Office at the proper hours. 
He would say Prime as his morning 
prayer, Terce at some time before 
noon, Sext after dinner, None later in 
the afternoon, Vespers before supper, 
Compline as his night prayer after 
supper. Then in the early evening 
hours he would anticipate Matins and 
Lauds for the next day. He looked 
upon the Divine Office as something 
so holy that he would never recite it 
with crossed legs, but always in a 
more edifying posture and often on 
his knees before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. A remark of his that I well 
remember was this: ‘I do not recite 
the Divine Office strolling up and 
down; I simply cannot bring myself 
to share my Breviary with a walk.” 
When he was found dead in his room, 
his Breviary showed the time of his 
sudden death. He had finished Terce. 
It was about 9 o’clock in the morning. 

I know another priest, one who is 
busy about many things all the day 
long. He is not as strictly regular as 
Father Bernard was; but he, too, 
realizes that the Divine Office comes 
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after Holy Mass in importance and 
excellence. He makes it a rule, unless 
there are quite exceptional circum- 
stances that dictate otherwise, to pray 
the Little Hours before noon—often 
all at the same time and still oftener 
before Holy Mass. Shortly after the 
noonday meal he recites Vespers and 
Compline. Later in the afternoon he 
anticipates Matins and Lauds; and 
rarely does it happen that he puts off 
that anticipation to the late evening 
hours, when the weariness of a day 
Spent in varied labors detracts from 
the perfection of the Opus Dei. He is 
indeed rather liberal-minded in com- 
parison with Father Bernard. 

In his liberal-mindedness he does not 
hesitate to pray the Divine Office 
seated in a comfortable chair in an 
edifying position, walking to and fro in 
his room or outside, on trains or buses 
when travelling long distances; but a 
great part of the Divine Office is re- 
cited by him in the chapel or church, 
on his knees before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. He is never in a hurry with the 
Office, though often so in other things. 
He invariably gives to an ordinary 
Office, one neither longer nor shorter, 
at least an hour and fifteen minutes— 
sometimes an hour and a half or a little 
longer. He-endeavors to understand 
every part of it, even the most difficult 
lessons of Matins. When at all possi- 
ble, he seeks solitude for the recitation, 
tries to get away from all noise and 
distraction. He wants to be alone with 
God. He desires to enter into the very 
life of the Church through the Divine 
Office. But when travelling on trains 
he compensates for the lack of quiet 
and solitude by praying the Office 
But my let- 
ter is getting too long. God love you! 

Cordially yours in the Saviour, 

FATHER WINFRID HERBST, S.D.S. 








Roman Documents 


Motu Proprio on the Use of the 
New Latin Version of the Psalms 


In cotidianis precibus, quibus sacer- 
dotes maiestatem Dei altissimi bonita- 
temque colunt, ac suis ipsorum, totius 
Ecclesie universique orbis consulunt 
necessitatibus, peculiarem profecto 
locum preclara illa carmina obtinent, 
que, Divino afflante Spiritu, Sanctus 
propheta David aliique sacri auctores 
composuere, queque Ecclesia, Divino 
Redemptore eiusque Apostolis pre- 
euntibus, inde ab originibus in sacris 
celebrandis continenter adhibuit. Hos 
autem Psalmos Latina Ecclesia a 
greece lingue fidelibus receptos habet, 
ex greco nempe in latinum sermonem, 
verbo pro verbo fere reddito, conversos, 
atque identidem decursu temporis, 
imprimisque a S. Hieronymo, in Sacris 
exponendis Litteris Doctore Maximo, 
naviter correctos atque expolitos. At 
hisce correctionibus nota illa grece 
ipsius interpretationis menda, quibus 
primigenii textus sensus et vis non 
parum obscurantur, non ita ablata 
sunt, ut sacri Psalmi ab omnibus 
queant et ubique facile intellegi; atque 
omnes norunt ipsum S. Hieronymum 
non satis habuisse antiquam illam 
latinam «translationem diligentissime 
emendatam» suz linguz civibus dare, 
sed maiore etiam conatu Psalmos ex 
ipsa «hebraica veritate»' convertisse 
in latinum. Que tamen nova Sancti 
Doctoris interpretatio in Ecclesiz usum 
deducta non fuit; sed paulatim emen- 
datior illa veteris conversionis latin 
editio, quam Psalterium Gallicanum 





1S. Hieronymi, Prefatio in Librum Psal- 
morum iuxta hebraicam veritatem; PL, 
XXVIII, col. 1125 (1185) seq. 


vocant, adeo invaluit, ut eam decessor 
Noster S. Pius V in Breviarium 
Romanum recipere atque adeo om- 
nium fere usui prescribere opportu- 
num duxerit. 

Latine huius interpretationis ob- 
scuritates mendaque, a S. Hieronymo 
neutiquam expuncta—quippe qui id 
solum sibi proposuerit, ut latinum 
textum secundum emendatiores co- 
dices grecos corrigeret—tate recen- 
tiore idcirco magis magisque manifesta 
oculis occurrerunt, quod antiquarum 
linguarum, imprimisque hebraice, cog- 
nitio admodum profecit, quod inter- 
pretandi ars perfectior evasit, quod 
metrice denique ac rhythmicz ser- 
monum orientalium leges altius fuere 
investigate, et «critice textualis» que 
dicitur, norme clarius perspectz sunt. 
Accedit quod ex multis illis Psalmorum 
in vulgatas linguas conversionibus, 
que in diversis nationibus, approbante 
Ecclesiz auctoritate, ex textibus primi- 
geniis confectz sunt, illustrius in dies 
patet quantopere carmina illa, ut in 
nativis dictionibus habentur, perspicu- 
itate eximia, poética venustate doc- 
trineque amplitudine excellant. 

Haud mirum igitur est si sacerdotes 
non paucos, qui Horarias Preces non 
modo. summa religione, sed pleniore 
etiam cum intellegentia recitare stu- 
dent, laudabile incessit studium talem 
habendi in cotidiana Psalmorum lec- 
tione latinam conversionem, qua sen- 
sus, a Spiritu Sancto inspirante in- 
tentus, significantius patescat, qua pii 
Psalmiste affectus perfectius expri- 
mantur, qua dicendi ars verborumque 
vis clarius usque manifestentur. Quod 
quidem studium atque optatum, tam 
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in voluminibus a doctis probatisque 
viris exaratis, quam in commentariis 
certo tempore edi solitis identidem 
patefactum, etiam ad Nos a non paucis 
sacrorum administris sacrorumque 
Antistitibus, atque etiam a nonnullis 
S. R. E. Patribus Cardinalibus per- 
latum est. Nos autem, pro eximia illa, 
quam erga Divine Scripture eloquia 
fovemus reverentia, id summis viribus 
enitendum arbitramur, ut plenius in 
dies fidelibus pateat Sacrarum Littera- 
rum sensus a Spiritu Sancto inspirante 
datus et hagiographi calamo expressus, 
quemadmodum in Encyclicis Litteris 
Divino afflante Spiritu haud ita multo 
ante exposuimus. Quapropter, etsi rei 
difficultates minime parvi pendimus, 
neque ignoramus Vulgatam que dici- 
tur interpretationem arctissime esse 
cum Sanctorum Patrum scriptis Doc- 
torumque explanationibus conexam, 
eamdemque longo seeculorum usu sum- 
mam in Ecclesia nactam esse auctori- 
tatem, attamen piis hisce votis morem 
gerere statuimus; atque adeo novam 
Psalmorum latinam conversionem ap- 
parari iussimus, que et textus primi- 
genios presse fideliterque sequeretur, 
et veteris venerande Vulgate aliarum- 
que antiquarum  interpretationum, 
quantum fieri posset, rationem haberet, 
variasque earum dictiones ad critice 
artis normas perpenderet. Probe enim 
novimus ne ipsum quidem hebraicum 
textum omni mendo omnique obscura- 
tione immunem ad nos pervenisse; 
atque adeo cum aliis opus esse ab 
antiquitate nobis traditis textibus eum 
conferre, ut diligentior ac sincerior 
inveniatur sententie dictio; immo id 
quoque aliquando contingere ut, ad- 
hibitis etiam omnibus critices lingua- 
rumque scientie subsidiis, verborum 
sensus non omnino clare patefiat, atque 
id future investigationi relinquatur, 
ut nempe, dedita pro facultate opera, 





res uberiore luce perfundatur. Minime 
tamen dubitamus quin hodie, omnibus 
recentioris doctrine adiumentis sedulo 
adhibitis, iam talis fieri possit conversio 
quz Psalmorum sensum ac vim adeo 
clare exhibeat, ut sacerdotes, in Divino 
persolvendo Officio facile perspicientes 
quid Spiritus Sanctus per os Psalmiste 
significare voluerit, divinis hisce elo- 
quiis efficaciter ad veram genuinamque 
pietatem excitentur ac moveantur. 

Iamvero, postquam nova, quae in 
votis erat, interpretatio a Nostri Ponti- 
ficii Instituti Biblici professoribus cum 
ea, qua par est, cura ac diligentia con- 
fecta est, hanc iis omnibus, qui officio 
tenentur Horarias Preces cotidie reci- 
tare, paterna offerimus voluntate; 
dum, rebus omnibus perpensis, motu 
proprio ac matura deliberatione Nostra 
concedimus ut eadem, sive in privata 
sive in publica recitatione, si libuerit, 
utantur, postquam, ad Psalterium 
Breviarii Romani accommodata, ab 
Officina Libraria Vaticana in lucem 
edita fuerit. 

Ex hac pastorali sollicitudine Nostra, 
Nostraque erga Deo devotos viros ac 
mulieres paterna caritate confidimus 
fore, ut deinceps omnes maiorem in 
dies hauriant ex Divino persolvendo 
Officio lucem, gratiam, consolationem- 
que, quibus quidem collustrati atque 
impulsi difficillimis hisce Ecclesize tem- 
poribus ad imitanda illa sanctitatis 
exempla, quze ex Psalmis tam preclare 
effulgent, magis magisque conformen- 
tur, et ad illos enutriendos refoven- 
dosque moveantur divini amoris, 
strenuz fortitudinis, pieque peniten- 
tiz sensus, ad quos Spiritus Sanctus in 
Psalmorum lectione nos excitat. 

Que autem per has Litteras, motu 
proprio datas, decrevimus ac statui- 
mus, ea rata firmaque sunto, contrariis 
quibuslibet non obstantibus, peculiar- 
issima etiam mentione dignis. 
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Datum Rome, apud Sanctum Pet- 


rum, die xXxIV mensis Martii anno 
MDCCCCXXxxv, Pontificatus Nostri 
septimo. 


PIUS PP. XII. 


COMMENTS.—For the benefit of our 
readers it would seem useful to indicate 


what would appear to be the principal - 


points in the foregoing Motu Proprio. 

This new Latin version of the Psalter 
is based on the standard Hebrew text, 
known as the Massoretic Text (MT), 
but it has used the principal ancient 
versions to correct and improve upon 
the MT whenever this seemed neces- 
sary. 

It has been provided by the Profes- 
sors of the Pontifical Biblical Institute 
in Rome at the request of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII. The Holy Father was 
moved to have this new translation 
made because of frequent requests for 
a better and more easily understood 
Latin version than that of the Vulgate. 

The new version is, therefore, au- 
thorized for public and private use in 
the recitation of the Divine Office, and 
for this purpose a liturgical edition of 
it is now being prepared by the Vatican 
Press. . For the present, however, this 
new translation is not imposed, but is 
left to the choice of those who may 
wish to use it. 

Naturally we have here an improve- 
ment on the Latin Vulgate version of 
the Psalms in the removal of many 
obscurities and in a more exact repro- 
duction of the original text of these 
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inspired canticles. But the version 
does not pretend to be the last word 
as a translation of the Psalms. into 
Latin, for the translators frequently 
admit existing obscurities which at the 
present state of our knowledge cannot 
be cleared up. Hence, they imply the 
need of further study and the pursuit 
of more scholarship. They have estab- 
lished a great scientific step forward, 
but do not pretend that they have 
gone all the way. 

The new version is accompanied by 
useful notes and explanations, but it 
is not a commentary; and so it does 
not take the place of the many excel- 
lent commentaries on the Psalms al- 
ready in existence. And yet this new 
Latin Psalter will be of great help to 
the theologian in arriving at a more 
exact meaning of Psalm quotations; 
it will be invaluable to students of the 
Psalms as a means of securing a better 
understanding of their sense; and, of 
course, it will greatly facilitate the use 
of the Psalms in reciting the Divine 
Office when once the reader has be- 
come familiar with the changes. 

In time the new Psalter will doubt- 
less become the official liturgical text, 
displacing the Vulgate text, but it 
would seem that the latter will always 
remain a venerable and useful version 
because of its long history in the 
Church, its intimate connection with 
the sacred liturgy, and its conspicuous 
place in the writings of the Fathers, 
the theologians, and spiritual writers. 

EDITORS. 





Howmiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Hundaps and Feasts 


By CUTHBERT GuUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., §.T.D. 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 
Penarice in Faith, Hope and Charity 


“All that Thou hast done to us, O Lord, Thou hast done in true judgment; because 
we have sinned against Thee’’ (Introit). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Daniel and the acknowledgment of sin. 
(2) To-day’s Introit and our need of 
penance. 
The Collect and purification through 
penance. 
The Epistle and penance in faith. 
The Gradual, Offertory and Com- 
munion urge us to penance in hope. 
The Gospel, Secret and Postcom- 
munion urge us to penance in 
charity. 


Mother Church is wise and kind in 
the gentle yet penetrating lessons she 
gives us in the Sacred Liturgy. AIl- 
though the primary object of the 
Liturgy is to adore and honor God, it 
also serves to instruct the minds of the 
faithful and arouses their hearts to all 
things good. Every formula for the 
Mass, the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and the bestowal of various 
blessings, presents deep truths for our 
instruction and our encouragement in 
virtue. The many Sundays after 
Pentecost are symbolic of the full 
Christian life with its varied activities, 
virtues, trials, temptations, joys and 
sorrows. On all these Sundays Mother 
Church clothes her sacred ministers in 
green vestments to teach us that we 
must live in hope; and that through 


this hope we shall come to a life in 
heaven that is ever fresh, ever new, 
ever verdant. At this season, when 
the harvest and vintage period is 
drawing to a close, the Church gives 
us solemn thoughts in harmony with 
the decline of the year. In ancient 
times, indeed, these Sundays from the 
feast of St. Michael till Advent formed 
a special cycle. We can still see indi- 
cations of this in the formula of each 
Mass. 


Daniel and the Acknowledgment of Sin 


The Introit of to-day is taken from 
the Book of Daniel, although the cita- 
tion is not verbally exact. God had 
threatened the chosen people with dire 
punishments if they should transgress 
the covenant made with Him. Again 
and again, the prophets had warned 
the people of the consequences of their 
sins. Finally, God allowed the people 
of Israel to be led captive to Assyria in 
the eighth century before Christ. In 
the early part of the sixth century be- 
fore Christ, the Jews were again con- 
quered by the Babylonians and taken 
into captivity. Isaias, Jeremias, Osee 
and Amos proclaimed that the punish- 
ments of God were in expiation of 
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their sins of idolatry and impurity. 
During the Babylonian captivity the 
people finally came to realize that 
“God is not mocked.’’ For He had 
allowed the Temple to be sacked and 
burnt, and thus caused a crisis in the 
religion of the Jews. Formerly the 
Jews had thought that the Temple 
could never be destroyed, but now 
they remembered the prophecies, and 
accepted the chastisement of their 
national and personal infidelity and 
sin. The prophet Daniel voices their 
sentiments in to-day’s Introit. He 
acknowledges the people’s sins and 
pleads for mercy. 


Our Need of Penance 


So it must be with us. Sin cannot 
go unpunished. God is all-holy and 
all-just. He demands satisfaction for 
offenses against His infinite majesty. 
It is our first duty to recognize our sins 
and confess them humbly. Even as 
the repentant Jews in the time of exile 
began to have fresh hope and looked 
for a better era, so we too can rely 
confidently on God’s mercy. If we do 
penance, we can look for better days 
from the loving hand of God. 

But, though men may know their 
sins and also confess them, how very 
few realize the need of penance! The 
spirit and practice of penance should 
accompany a Christian throughout 
life. We should feel urged to penance 
when we consider the number of our 
sins together with their malice and in- 
gratitude. We have sinned in child- 
hood, in youth, in mature life, and per- 
haps even in old age. Are we content 
merely to have confessed our sins? 
Perhaps some of us have lived in sin 
for a long time. Or, perhaps we have 
added sin to sin from one confession to 
another without true amendment. 
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Many have multiplied their sins of 
omission and commission—sins of the 
mind and heart, sins of the tongue, the 
eyes, and the flesh. Must we not 
blush before God as our sins loom up 
before us? And what penance have we 
done, what penance are we doing at 
present? 


Purification through Penance 


We should practise penance of the 
mind by abstaining from useless and 
sinful thoughts and reading. Many 
are led to sins of thought and act by 
day-dreaming, bad books and frivolous 
reading. Yet, our souls should be the 
temple of the Triune God. Is it any 
wonder that people cannot pray, and 
that they are assailed with tempta- 
tions, when they allow their minds to 
dwell on every sort of vanity and vice? 
We need also penance of the heart and 
will. If we have loved vain and evil 
things and thus offended God, it is 
high time to correct this misdirected 
love and cleanse the heart and will by 
love for God and charity for our neigh- 
bor. If the body has been the instru- 
ment of sins against charity, chastity, 
modesty and temperance, should it not 
be subdued and made to serve the God 
of love and purity? To-day’s Collect 
prays intensely for mercy and peace 
through penance: “In Thy mercy, O 
Lord, we beseech Thee, vouchsafe to . 
Thy faithful people pardon and peace; 
that they may both be purified from all 
their offenses, and serve Thee with a 
tranquil mind.”’ 

What an excellent order and pro- 
gram! We admit our sins, and we beg 
for mercy and pardon. God will then 
give us peace; and in that tranquillity, 
after being cleansed of our sins, we can 
serve Him in a holy life and thus bring 
honor to His Name. 
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Penance in Faith 


The world does not care to know 
about penance. It is hard at times 
even for Catholics to recognize the 
hand of God when afflictions come to 
them.. And how surprised they are if 
one hints, ever so gently, that they 
should accept this or that trial in atone- 
ment for sins already absolved! The 
temporal punishment of sin can, in- 
deed, be remitted by the Mass, prayer, 
good works and indulgences. But 
none of us knows how much we are 
indebted to God. Penance should be 
an ever-welcome means of paying our 
debts to Him. This penance may take 
two forms. It may consist in the 
patient bearing of crosses which God 
sends us through sickness, injuries, 
misunderstandings, calumnies, work, 
old age, and death itself. St. Augustine 
says that death is the greatest penance 
and punishment for sin. The other 
form of penance consists of privations 
and pain that we inflict on body and 
soul. Voluntary penance, whether 
spiritual or corporal, finds little wel- 
come and less appreciation in our gener- 
ation. Recently a priest wrote an ac- 
count of a modern penitent and sent 
it to a Catholic magazine. The article 
was published, but what was the 
author’s surprise when he found that 
the editor had deleted from his article 
every reference to voluntary corporal 
. penance! When asked for an explana- 
tion, the editor said that it was more 
prudent not to print such facts. Have 
we come to this in our day that we are 
afraid to wound the sensibilities of our 
people by proposing penance to them? 
God Himself warns us to do penance. 
In to-day’s Epistle St. Paul reminds us 
that we should ‘“‘walk circumspectly, 
not as unwise, but as wise; redeeming 
the time, because the days are evil. ... 
Be ye filled with the Holy Spirit.”” We 


need faith to do penance. The world, 
with its glare, tries to blind us to the 
malice and horror of sin by gilding vice, 
while laughing at penance. But God 
and His Church teach us otherwise. 

The world has no scruple about voic- 
ing aloud its acquiescence in the most 
awful ‘‘isms’”’ and sins against society, 
against truth, and against chastity. 
We Catholics might learn to display a 
like courage, not only in outspoken 
opposition to modern errors, but also 
in preaching penance for soul and body. 
Only thus can we hope for a better 
world—that in a world where sin now 
abounds grace may abound still more. 
We must preach especially by living 
according to our faith; for it is this 
faith which conquers Satan, the world 
and the flesh. 


Penance in Hope 


To-day’s Mass shows clearly that 
to do penance we must have faith, 
hope and charity. The Saints of God 
led mortified and retired lives. Faith 
urged them to beware of themselves 
and to do penance both for past sins 
and as a guard against future sin. Hope 
inspired them with the desire for higher 
things through penance. God is al- 
ways generous to the penitent person. 
Mercy, grace, peace and power are the 
jewels He showers on the penitent. 
The Gradual speaks of God’s goodness: 
“The eyes of all hope in Thee, O 
Lord. ... Thou fillest every living 
creature with Thy blessing.”” Through 
penance we hope for greater graces 
from God. The Psalm verse voices our 
hope and desire: ‘My heart is ready, 
O God, my heart is ready.’’ In the 
Offertory we weep for our sins, but in 
the Communion prayer we beseech 
God to remember the word of hope 
which He had spoken to His servants: 
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“This hath comforted me in my 
humiliation.” 


Penance in Charity 


The greatest motive of penance is 
love of God. Thus, we find that the 
Saints did penance to prove their love 
for God and to keep themselves from 
even venial sin, for all sin is an offense 
against the goodness of God. In to- 
day’s Gospel the ruler asks Christ to 
heal his son who was at the point of 
death. The ruler’s faith urged him to 
beg this favor of Christ. His father’s 
love prompted him to this petition, and 
knowing Christ’s goodness and mira- 
cles he hoped for the cure. Similarly, 
the Saints asked great things of Christ, 
arming themselves with the deeds of 
penance in fervent love, deep faith and 
great hope. By loving and constant 
penance the Saints endeared them- 
selves to God and are now able to help 
the whole Church. We sinners are 
like the ruler’s son, for our sins have 
brought us to the brink of ruin. The 
Saints, in their charity for us and love 
for God, will implore Him to give us 
the chance and the grace to do penance 
for our sins. 





What heroes of penance Mother 


Church proposes to us! St. Mary 
Magdalen, Sts. Paul and Anthony the 
hermits, St. Mary of Egypt, St. Mar- 
garet of Cortona, St. Peter of Al- 
cantara, St. John of God—and all their 
venerable companions who martyred 
themselves by holy penance and now 
“sing to God a new song.”” We must 
not deceive ourselves. Even the Saints 
had to do penance to gain heaven. We 
ask in to-day’s Secret that this Mass 
may be to us a heavenly remedy to 
cleanse our hearts from vice. We beg 
God for true charity to love Him above 
all things, for only then can we obey 
His commandments (Postcommunion), 
and bring forth fruits worthy of 
penance in faith, hope and charity. 

Penance is the world’s greatest need ; 
yet, it is the thing most shunned. But 
if we are to have saints from our land 
and age, we must learn the glory and 
the merit of penance. For it is penance 
that perfumes the Church of God. It 
is penance that makes the soul beauti- 
ful as the loving temple of God. It is 
penance that keeps the body fresh and 
holy for the strong work of salvation 
and the glory of God. 


Twenty-First Sunday after Pentecost 


- Courage in Trials: Confidence in God’s Will 


‘“‘O Lord, there is none that can resist Thy will... . 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) God permits evil to draw good there- 
from. 

(2) By bearing trials we merit new grace. 

(3) Prayer and virtue free us from trials. 

(4) The Gospel teaches us that we shall 
obtain mercy by showing it to others. 

(5) The beautiful example of Job. 

(6) The Secret and Communion teach us 
courage and confidence. 


To-day’s Mass is another classic ex- 


Thou art Lord of all’ (Introit). 


ample of how the Liturgy teaches us 
sobering truths in an attractive and 
dramatic way. The climax is reached 
in the Offertory where holy Job is pre- 
sented directly for our consideration. 
Job was a simple, upright and God- 
fearing man, ‘“‘whom Satan besought 
that he might tempt: and power was 
given him from the Lord over his 
possessions and his flesh: and he 
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destroyed all his substance and his 
children; and wounded his flesh also 
with a grievous ulcer.’’ Although Job 
was good, God permitted him to be 
afflicted so sorely that he might be an 
example for all men. Job bore his 
afflictions with such patience that all 
later generations have marvelled at 
his constancy. What were God’s 
plans with Job? Merely to be our 
model of patience? Hardly! We know 
that Job was rewarded for his patience 
and resignation; yet, God had doubt- 
less deeper designs which we cannot 
fully fathom. 

People are constantly asking: “‘Why 
does God permit evil? Why must we 
suffer pain, misfortune, war, sickness, 
hatred, disaster and death?’ To-day’s 
Mass teaches us some of the divine 
philosophy of suffering, and shows us 
how to bear trials for our own good and 
the glory of God. 


God Permits Evil and Draws Good 
Therefrom 


To-day’s Mass mentions Job only 
once, yet the other parts of the Mass 
are built around his heroic figure. Un- 
like a textbook or a novel, the Liturgy 
does not teach things in a formal or 
artificial fashion. Rather, it offers us 
various flashes of light which each one 
must study and utilize with the help of 
the gifts of insight which God’s Spirit 
gives him. Piety inclines us to be re- 
ceptive of God’s lessons in the Liturgy. 
Knowledge may show us the verbal 
meaning of the texts and some of the 
Liturgy’s glory, but the gifts of under- 
standing and wisdom are needed to 
give us the special taste for an apprecia- 
tion of divine truths. The Apostle 
laments that the carnal man cannot 
appreciate the truths of the spirit. 
Because the Liturgy is so sublime, and 
because the gift of wisdom is so neces- 


sary to reveal its beauty, we find many 


of our modern people not only disre- 
garding the Liturgy, but practically 
forgetting and even ridiculing the 
truths of holy faith. The modern man 
likes to have everything predigested for 
him. He lives on ‘‘digests’’ of all sorts. 
He demands constant change, speed, 
and thrills. With such a mentality a 
person can make little progress in the 
appreciation of the Liturgy. 

When we study more deeply to-day’s 
Mass formula, we can see that Job is 
presented as a figure of Christ crucified. 
That is why in ancient times the Book 
of Job used to be read in Holy Week. 
Even as Job was innocent and yet suf- 
fered so that God might be glorified 
and we might learn wholesome lessons, 
so Christ, the Just One, suffered and 
died for our sins, leaving us the fruits 
of His Passion and Death in grace and 
example. Christ, Job, and we our- 
selves suffer that in God’s wonderful 
plans good may come from such suffer- 
ing. Perhaps we shall not always see 
the good, but by faith we know that 
God does all things well. His visita- 
tions, even in sorrow and pain, are 
graces filled with mercy. Only in 
heaven shall we fully appreciate the 
plans of God. Life on earth is made up 
of light and dark, of bitter and sweet. 
Our life is like a great tapestry. We 
understand its design only partly here, 
because we see the wrong side. We 
shall distinguish the full pattern when 
we can view the right side of the 
tapestry in heaven. 


By Bearing Trials We Merit New Grace 


The prayer of Mardochai in the 
Book of Esther opens to-day’s Mass. 
This prayer dates back to the time 
when the people of God were about to 
be destroyed by King Assuerus of 
Persia as a result of a plot of the wicked 
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Aman. Mardochai’s sublime prayer is 
a. gem of humility, of confidence in 
God and hope for mercy, of insistent 
pleading in the time of great trial. It 
teaches us that, in times of affliction, 
we must turn to God in penance and 
prayer. Thus shall we win not only 
mercy, but also merit, through our 
suffering. How terrible it is for people 
to turn their backs completely on God, 
because He has sent them some tem- 
poral sorrow and pain! From Mar- 
dochai and Job we can learn to bless 
God in our afflictions and to ask for 
mercy. ‘‘Despise not Thy portion 
which Thou hast redeemed,’ Mar- 
dochai cries to God, “‘hear my suppli- 
cation, be merciful to Thy inheritance, 
and turn our mourning into joy, that 
we may love and praise Thy name”’ 
(Esther, xiii. 16, 17). 


Prayer and Virtue Free Us from Trials 


To-day’s Collect prays that we be 
freed from adversities and be devoted 
to God’s name in good deeds. Such 
should be our attitude in time of 
trial. If God sees fit to try us or 
chastize us, prayer with penance will 
bring relief and will preserve us in 
future. We are so often deceived by 
the devil, the world, and the flesh. In 
that way sin came upon us. Paul to- 
day warns us to put on the armor of 
God so that we can withstand the de- 
ceits of the devil. This armor of God 
consists of truth, justice, the prepara- 
tion of the gospel of peace, faith, and 
the word of God. Being thus equipped, 
the Apostle assures us we shall “‘be able 
to resist in the evil day, and to stand in 
all things perfect.” 

Undaunted by life’s afflictions and 
hardships, the Christian soul will be in- 
spired with hope by the Gradual, 
where God’s goodness and mercy to 
former generations is recalled: ‘“The 


arm of the Lord is not shortened.”’ 
As He helped ‘in the past, He will ever 
help those who trust in Him and fear 
Him. “Lord, Thou hast been our 
refuge from generation to genera- 
tion. ... From eternity to eternity, 
Thou art God.”” Then there is a touch- 
ing allusion to some of the magnificent 
help God gave the Israelites when thep 
went out of Egypt. The first verse of 
Psalm cxiii is quoted. The loving soul, 
even in the midst of tears, can hope- 
fully contemplate the rest of that 
Psalm, and from its marvels draw 
courage and confidence in God’s will 
and power. 


To Obtain Mercy We Must Practise It 


The parable of the unforgiving 
servant fits in well in to-day’s Mass. 
Many a time people ask: ‘‘Why does 
God allow this or that to me?”’” They 
want Him to be merciful to them, but 
they often forget to show mercy to 
their fellow-man. How often we have 
hurt our neighbor by unkind remarks 
or angry words! How often we have 
neglected those offices of kindness 
and sympathy that can mean so much 
to people in sorrow and distress! Per- 
haps in life we have been guilty even of 
downright malevolence, of bearing 
grudges, and of not forgiving injuries. 
Such sins of uncharity will not go un- 
punished. If, then, we would have 
mercy from God, we must first of all 
forgive our neighbor and be kind to 
him in thought, word and deed. We 
must show mercy in alms, in work for 
others, in tendering consolation and 
showing consideration for the feelings 
of young and old, great and small. 
Remember that we make our forgive- 
ness of others the condition of His 
pardon for our offenses whenever we 
pray the Our Father. 
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The Beautiful Example of Job 


The Offertory, with its stark account 
of Job’s suffering, offers material for 
many an earnest meditation. As we 


look about us to-day, we see much | 


suffering and sorrow. Even the inno- 
cent suffer; and many a person asks 
why someone so dear to him was 
snatched by death in battle, or why he 
was wounded and crippled. We must 
look to Job and to Christ to unravel 
somewhat the great mystery of evil 
and pain in this world. The human 
race sins and God’s justice must be 
satisfied. Suffering together, the inno- 
cent and guilty can balance the scales 
of divine justice. We must remember 
that we are all children of Adam; we 
were all redeemed by Christ, the second 
Adam. No suffering is lost before God. 
He uses every tear, every heartache, 
every death for His glory and for our 
good. While it is hard for us to under- 
stand this, we must recall that in some 
way God looks upon each of us as 
Adam. Each of us inherited Adam’s 
sin; each of us was redeemed by 
Christ. Since the Creator cannot be 
flouted by His creation, sin must be 


atoned for; reparation must be made 
by the human race. If this seems hard, 
we know it is the doctrine of the 
Fathers; and we are consoled to know 
that God, after all, is most merciful and 
that He eventually will bring good even 
from sorrow and pain. 


A Lesson in Courage and Confidence 


No matter how much we suffer, our 
pain would not suffice to atone for our 
sins were it not for the Passion and 
Death of Christ. His merits are in- 
finite. Our pain, if united with His, 
will bring us relief. So, in to-day’s 
Secret, we do not mention our suffer- 
ings (great as they may be), but we im- 
plore God to restore salvation to us in 
His loving-kindness, by accepting the 
Victim we offer Him for atonement— 
Jesus Christ Himself offered again in 
this Mass for our pardon and peace. 

In the Communion we declare that 
our hope is in God, for He is our salva- 
tion. By suffering patiently and 
courageously we resemble Job; nay, 
more, we resemble Christ crucified and 
give glory to Him in heaven. 


Twenty-Second Sunday after Pentecost 
Humility and the Mercy of God 


“If Thou shalt observe iniquities, O Lord, Lord, who shall endure it? But with Thee 
there is merciful forgiveness, O God of Israel’ (Introit). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Humility is necessary for conversion 
and perfection. 

(2) Humility makes us pleasing to God. 

(3) God, the refuge and the strength of the 
humble. 

(4) Humility and fruits of justice. 

(5) The humble give God and man their 
due. 

(6) God’s mercy through humble prayer and 
sacrifice. 


In the Liturgy of to-day the Church 
gives us a profound lesson in humility, 
as she begs God for mercy. Humility 
is the foundation of all true holiness. 
Unless a man is really humble, he 
cannot please God. St. Teresa says — 
that humility is truth. The humble 
man recognizes himself as he is without 
veneer, without exaggeration of either 
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his good or his bad qualities. The 
humble man also knows God as the 
supreme Lord, ‘‘ in whom we live and 
move and have our being.” Since we 
are entirely dependent on God, pride 
is foolish and repulsive. St. Paul warns 
us that we have received all things, 
that we have nothing of ourselves ex- 


cept our guilt. 


Humility Is Necessary for Conversion 
and Perfection 


The very first words of to-day’s 
Mass are the cry of the humble soul. 
David’s immortal prayer, ‘De pro- 
fundis,”’ furnishes to-day’s text for the 
Introit: ‘If Thou shalt observe iniqui- 
ties, O Lord, Lord, who shall endure 
it? But with Thee there is merciful 
forgiveness, O God of Israel. Out of 
the depths I have cried to Thee, O 
Lord; Lord, hear my voice.” The 
sinner needs humility to realize his 
pitiful condition. This is his first 
grace, his first step to conversion. No 
matter how much he has sinned, God 
will be merciful if the sinner returns 
like the prodigal son, humbly admits 
his guilt, and begs for pardon. There 
is rebellion in sin. Its cure is humility. 
Even after pardon, the penitent must 
continue to advance in humility to ob- 
tain new graces and to keep from sin. 

The truly humble person will never 
forgive himself for having sinned. 
The words of David in the ‘‘Miserere”’ 
are true of every humble person: 
“My sin is ever before me.” Thus, 
humility is a great teacher. Knowing 
our faults and inclinations, we can 
be on our guard in future. Humility 
also teaches us to depend on God for 
further grace to avoid sin and to ad- 
vance in virtue. The humble man is 
courageous. Nothing daunted by past 
sin or present weaknesses, he co- 
operates with grace and thus succeeds 


in drawing ever closer to God. The 
humble man recognizes that every 
grace and favor he enjoys is from God. 
Every increase in such graces adds to 
his humility and gratitude. Thus, we 
find St. Augustine in his ‘‘Confessions”’ 
proclaiming simultaneously his sins 
and the gifts God gave him. 


Humility Makes Us Pleasing to God 


Humility, then, will bring us along 
the road to perfection. How attrac- 
tive and deep is the humility of the 
Saints! St. Philip Neri so feared sin 
that he used to say that God would 
have to “beware of Philip.’”’ Well did 
he understand that, unless we have a 
very rare grace, we can still sin, and 
even mortally. How cautious the 
Saints were, and how they guarded 
their virtue! What a lesson for us! 
Do we perhaps think that, although 
we are not so humble as the Saints, we 
can yet easily ward off all dangers to 
our virtue? Let us take heed lest we 
fall. 

Humility gives a person a charming 
simplicity. Even the worldling and 
the sinner can easily detect false humil- 
ity; but even the most hardened sinner 
is touched by a truly humble person. 
Pride is blind and plays us many 
tricks. But humility is bright and 
clear; it shows us the pitfalls in our 
path as well as the goal to which we are 
travelling. God is pleased with the 
humble and gives them His abundant 
graces. Thus, Our Lady sings in the 
Magnificat: ‘‘He has scattered the 
proud in the conceit of their heart. 
He has put down the mighty from their 
seat, and has exalted the humble.” 


God, the Refuge and the Strength of the 
Humble 


To-day’s Collect is the consolation 


of the humble: ‘“‘O God, our refuge 
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and our strength, who art the author 
of all godliness, hear the devout 
prayers of Thy Church: and grant 
that what we faithfully ask we may 
effectually obtain.’’ The humble recog- 
nize the .power and mercy of God. 
They rely on Him to make them de- 
vout and to give them the grace to ad- 
vance in perfection. St. Jane Frances 
de Chantal says that hell is filled with 
the lazy and the proud who were tal- 
ented; but heaven is filled with the 
energetic and the humble who put to 
good use the gifts which God gave 
them. See what wonderful things the 
Saints did, humbly relying on God to 
support their efforts. Think of what 
persecution and fatigue St. Paul en- 
dured on his missionary journeys. See 
the work of the poor, simple and often 
unlettered Saints such as Francis of 
Assisi, John of God, Camillus de 
Lellis, Don Bosco, Vincent de Paul, 
Don Cottolengo, Mother Cabrini, 
Magdalen Postel, and a great host of 
other servants of God. In fact, great 
work in some way or other is the char- 
acteristic of all persons who are truly 
humble and saintly! The Little Flower, 
for example, was a very active person 
in her hidden life. Bl. Anthony M. 
Claret wrote 144 books—a record for 
a writer of any age. With Paul, the 
Saints proclaim to the world that they 
can do all things in Christ who 
strengthens them. 


Humility and the Fruits of Justice 


In to-day’s Epistle the Apostle tells 
us that Christ, who has begun a good 
work in us, will perfect it. Relying on 
God’s mercy, we can continue humbly 


to work out our salvation. Even as 
Paul rejoiced for having taught the 
people and prayed for them, so too he 
rejoices to-day that God will make his 
people perfect. Paul loves these souls. 


“For God,’ he says, ‘‘is my witness 
how I long after you all in the bowels 
of Jesus Christ.’’ Paul’s prayer for 
his flock is the prayer of all who teach 
and encourage souls to holiness: ‘“This 
I pray, that your charity may more and 
more abound in knowledge, . . . that 
you may approve the better things; 
that you may be sincere and without 
offense unto the day of Christ; filled 
with the fruit of justice, through Jesus 
Christ, unto the glory and praise of 
God.’’ Humility will bring forth the 
fruits of justice in the form of all the 
virtues. The Gradual speaks. of two 
great fruits of humility, namely, char- 
ity and hope. The humble dwell in 
peaceful love with their fellow-men, 
and they hope for eternal life through 
the mercy of God. 


The Humble Give God and Man Their 
Due 


In the Gospel to-day Our Lord out- 
wits the Pharisees who tried to ensnare 
Him in His speech. Showing Him a 
coin, they asked Him whether it was 
lawful to give tribute to Cesar or not. 
“And they offered Him a penny. And 
Jesus saith to them: ‘Whose image 
and superscription is this?’ They say 
to Him: ‘Cesar’s.’ Then He saith 
to them: ‘Render therefore to Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s.’”’ 
This is the constant rule of conduct 
with the humble. They render to 
everyone hisdue. But they know that 
God must be served first, last and al- 
ways, as Paul warns us that God 
should be honored in all things. 

The proud man thinks and speaks 
of himself. He is self-centered, jealous, 
suspicious, stubborn, conniving and 
cruel. He cannot bear to see others 
succeed. Praise of others provokes 
his resentment. He will even sacrifice 
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friends and break promises to advance 
himself. The humble person, on the 
contrary, is meek, peaceful, forgiving, 
self-effacing, generous, noble and self- 
sacrificing. He is happy to see others 
advance and helps them to do so. He 
is quick to praise the good in others, 
and is abashed when he himself is 
praised. Above all, the humble man 
is jealous of the glory of God and 
strives in every way possible to 
advance it. 


God’s Mercy through Humble Prayer 
and Sacrifice 


If our sins cause us concern, let us 
recall the mercy of God. Where would 
we be without it? To-day’s Mass 
speaks of God’s mercy. After we call 
upon God as our refuge and our 


strength, we beg Him in the Offertory 
to give us “‘a well-ordered speech that 
our words may be pleasing.’’ In this 
way we come to the sacrifice, and ask 
in the Secret that God in His mercy 
would receive the saving oblation and 
“unceasingly purify us from our own 
guilt, and keep us from all harm.”’ 
Prayer and sacrifice please God, and 
bring upon us His merciful gifts. ‘‘The 
prayer of the humble will pierce the 
clouds,” and the oblation of the humble 
is like the odor of incense before God. 
In the Postcommunion we ask that the 
gifts we have received “may avail us 
for help in our weakness.”’ 

The strong God, the immortal God, 
is the God of the humble. They will 
sing His mercies forever and ever, for 
He is their refuge and their strength. 


Feast of Christ the King 


The Qualities of Christ’s Kingdom 


‘All nations shall serve Him’’ (Gradual). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) A kingdom of truth and life. 
(2) A kingdom of holiness and grace. 
(3) A kingdom of justice, love and peace. 


When Pope Pius XI instituted the 
Feast of Christ the King in 1925, he ex- 
pressed the great truth that the cele- 
brations of the Liturgy throughout the 
year make a deeper impression on the 
people than even the most weighty 
pronouncements of the Church. The 
solemnities of the liturgical year teach 
us the great truths of faith in a divine 
way. In our age when so many false 
notions of state and government hold 
sway, the Church sees fit to place be- 
fore our souls the magnificent doctrine 
of Christ the King. Many are the 
enemies of the Lord and His Church, 


who deny sovereignty and kingdom to _ 
Christ; many also deny the authority 
and doctrine of the Church. By this 
Feast of Christ the King, the Church 
te-asserts the royal rights of Christ 
and the authority of the Church He 
founded. Christ is the eternal, abso- 
lute and universal King of mankind. 
He has invested His Church with regal 
power to rule in His Name over His 
earthly kingdom. We shall here con- 
sider briefly the qualities of Christ’s 
kingdom as we know them from Christ 
Himself and as reflected in to-day’s 
Mass. The Preface gives us clear light 
on the whole doctrine by teaching us 
that Christ’s kingdom is one of truth 
and life, a kingdom of holiness and 
grace, a kingdom of justice, love and 
peace. 
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A Kingdom of Truth and Life 


The kingdom of Christ is built on 
truth, nourishes itself on truth, and 
comes to the perfection of truth. 
Christ’s Church is the “‘pillar of truth,” 
as Paul writes. Peter is the rock 
foundation of truth. The Church rests 
‘on him and his successors. Christ 
Himself, as Pius XI says so beautifully, 
not only teaches the truth, but He is 
the Truth. Proceeditig from. the 
Father, the Son is Truth itself, the 
very Wisdom of the Godhead! In His 
kingdom, therefore, Christ rules the 
minds of men because He is the King of 
truth, God’s own Wisdom. His Church 
has the fullness of truth. Christ sent 
her the Spirit of Truth, who teaches her 
all things. The Holy Spirit hovers over 
the world guiding and vivifying the 
kingdom of Christ. This Spirit of 
Truth is the very soul of Christ’s 
kingdom. His Church is infallible, and 
will continue to teach His doctrine 
through the ages. “Christ,” says Pope 
Pius XII in his Encyclical on the 
Mystical Body, ‘‘hanging on the cross, 
. opened up to His Church the foun- 
tain of divine graces, which protect it 
from ever teaching men false doctrine, 
and enable it to rule them for their 
souls’ salvation through supernaturally 
enlightened pastors and to bestow on 
them abundant heavenly graces.” 

Christ’s kingdom is also a realm of 
life. Life implies progress, action, 
growth from within, innate powers, 
visible results and maturity. All these 
are found abundantly in Christ’s 
Church. She was small in the begin- 
ning, like the grain of mustard seed; 
yet she grew and spread over the earth. 
She progressed like a queen triumph- 
antly through the ages and over the 
lands of the earth. She will continue 
to do so for all times. She is militant 
in waging war on the enemies of Christ 


and souls. With divinely inspired 
courage she strikes out boldly in de- 
nouncing vice, heresyandschism. With 
superhuman strength she evangelizes 
every corner of the globe, and calls 
upon all the sons of Adam to join her 
in the home of truth, in the house of 
light, and at the table of Heavenly 
Manna. 

The Church develops from within. 
She explains her dogmas ever more pre- 
cisely; she corrects the erring conduct 
and mistaken trends of her children; 
she strives ever more for perfection 
under the influence of God’s Spirit. 
Mother Church is adorned with 
powers, some of which are unknown 
to those outside the fold, while others 
are visible only to the eyes of faith. 
Being the Mystical Body of Christ, 
she resembles Him in her varied 
activities manifested in her children. 
She thus enjoys the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit in manifold degrees. Christ had 
ever the fullness of the Holy Spirit 
even in His human nature, ‘‘that it 
might,” says Pope Pius XII when writ- 
ing on the Mystical Body, “‘be a fitting 
instrument of the Divinity in the 
sanguinary task of the Redemption. 
At the hour of His precious death, He 
wished that His Church should be en- 
riched with the abundant gifts of the 
Paraclete in order that, in dispensing 
the divine fruits of the Redeemer, it 
might be for the Incarnate Word a 
powerful instrument that would cer- 
tainly never fail. . . . Our Saviour 
Himself... so sustains the Church, and 
so in a certain sense lives in the Church, 
that it is, as it were, another Christ. ... 
Our Saviour shares His most personal 
prerogatives with the Church in such a 
way that she may portray in her whole 
life, both external and interior, a most 
faithful image of Christ.” The results 
of the Church’s life are evident in her 
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doctrine, her children, her growth, and 
her ever more perfect likeness to Christ. 


A Kingdom of Holiness and Grace 


Christ’s Church is primarily con- 
cerned with the instruction and sancti- 
fication of mankind. She teaches, 
governs, warns, protects and corrects 
her children in order to make them 
holy. Christ by His death on the cross 
merited grace for us. This is applied 
to our souls by the Mass, the Sacra- 
ments, prayer, and good works. The 
Church is the divinely appointed and 
infallible custodian of Christ’s treas- 
ures—Scripture, tradition, Sacrifice, 
Sacraments, and all the other doctrines 
and means her Founder gave her. 

The Church is holy in her Spouse, 
Christ Himself. She is beloved by 
Him, for He purchased her with His 
Blood. She will ever please Him, for, 
as Paul writes, she is ‘without spot or 
wrinkle.” ‘She is holy in her doctrine, 
whereby “Christ,” says Pius XII, 
“reigns within the minds and the 
hearts of men and bends and subjects 
to His purpose their wills, even when 
rebellious.”” The Church is also holy 
in her means of salvation. Such means 
are principally the Mass, the Sacra- 
ments, sacramentals, religious life, 
indulgences, laws and their enforce- 
ment, feasts, penances and hierarchy of 
persons. 

The Church shines with moral holi- 
ness in her children. Some are emi- 
nently holy, others in varying degrees. 
But the present Pope says very aptly 
that, even as the mortal body falls far 
short of the eminent dignity of the 
soul, so the “social structure of the 
Christian community, though eloquent 
of its Divine Architect’s wisdom, re- 
mains still something inferior when 
compared to the spiritual gifts that 
give it beauty and life and to their 


divine source.’’ So, the Church has 
not only saints as its members, nor 
only the predestined, but also persons 
in a lesser degree of grace and even 
sinners who have lost grace. For, sin- 
ners, so long as they hold on to 
Christian faith and hope, may yet be 
“spurred on by the strong promptings 
of the Holy Spirit to salutary fear and 
by God be moved to prayer and pen- 
ance for their sins.’”” So, even sinners 
“are not deprived of all life.’”’ These 
papal words should be both a warning 
and an encouragement to sinners to 
return to the Sacraments and the full 
life of Christ’s grace. 

The great models of holiness are 
God’s saints. They are a joy and a 
help to the Church, whether they are 
already in heaven or still living on 
earth. It should be the grand ideal of 
priests, parents, educators and, in fact, 
every true Catholic to assist Christ in 


forming saints. But, first of all, let us 
ever remember that the greatest service 
we can render Christ and His Church is 


to give them saints in our own persons. 
Every age has its saints by the mercy 
of God. Are you one of them? Why 
not? Father Faber writes that every- 
one of us has more opportunities to 
sanctify himself than he likes to sup- 
pose. Blessed John Ruysbroeck used 
to tell people who came to him for di- 
rection that they were “‘just as holy as 
they wanted to be.”’ A terrible lesson 
from a wise and saintly man! Each of 
us can apply it to himself. 


A Kingdom of Justice, Love and Peace 


We can readily understand that, if 
each person in the Church were to live 
in the splendor of truth, in the fullness 
of divine life, in the majesty of holiness 
and in the glory of grace, we would in- 
deed have here on earth the kingdom of 
Christ also in justice, in love, and in 





peace. The Church acts like leaven for 
the world. But just as leaven is bitter, 
and takes time to work from within, so 
the Church, her doctrines and her 
graces work from within and are not 
always so welcome to the world. 
Justice is hard for sinful man; but 
love urges us to teach it and practise 
it. If love and justice rule, then and 
then alone will we have a kingdom of 
peace and a world of peace. 

But what is true of Christ’s Church, 
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and what is still desired, can be per- 
fectly true of a soul. If it clothes itself 
with Christ and lives a life of true holi- 
ness, it will be just and will love God 
and man in great peace. 

Let us rejoice, then, in the Feast of 
Christ our King, and have glad hope of 
attaining to the perfection of His 
kingdom in heaven. There the quali- 
ties of His realm are seen in their full 
maturity, for there abides the fullness 
of the Mystical Body forever. 





Book Reviews 


The Frailty of Human Reason.—Errone- 
ous philosophical systems arise from the 
tendency of reason to strain against its natu- 
ral limitations and seek to know things in 
a manner that transcends the capacity of 
man. When reason overreaches itself and 
grasps at the unattainable, it invariably is 
plunged into the. most grotesque distortions 
of reality. Human knowledge at best is 
twilight vision, a fact which philosophers 
often are loath to accept. This reluctance 
proves their undoing. Strikingly the tragic 
failure of overweening reason is exemplified 
in two modern thinkers, Descartes and Berg- 
son, who have been made the subject of two 
recent studies—‘‘The Dream of Descartes,”’ 
by Jacques Maritain,! and ‘Educational 
Implications of the Philosophy of H. Berg- 
son,”” by Mother Mary Bernard Bohomme, 
0.S.U.? 

The dream of Descartes was a science, one, 
all-inclusive, intuitive, drawn from ideas 
within the intellect, not mediated by experi- 
ence and abstraction, and expressed in clear 
ideas. Well, such a science is not for man; 
Maritain accordingly refers to it as ‘‘a sort 
of angelic geometry.’”’ Striving for a science 
that is beyond man, Cartesian philosophy 
lost all contact with actual reality; and seek- 
ing a unity of knowledge totally at variance 
with the processes by which the human mind 
acquires and pieces together its fragmentary 
bits of information, it ended in a hopeless 
dualism. From more fatal errors Descartes 
was saved by a happy inconsistency. But 
others did draw the conclusions from which 
he instinctively shrank, and so we owe to 
his influence the impasse of the mind-body 
problem, psycho-physical parallelism, and 
behaviorism. Disunion and disruption have 
come in the wake of Cartesian speculation. 
This does not say that the thought of Des- 
cartes has not contributed to the progress 
of metaphysical speculation. It acted as a 
ferment at a time when philosophy had be- 
come stagnant, and made the human mind 


1 Translated by Mabelle L. Andison (Philo- 


sophical Library, New York City). 
2 Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington, D. C. 


strongly aware of the need of critical self- 
reflection. Maritain has given us a master- 
ful analysis of Cartesianism, pointing out 
what part it has played in the history of 
thought for good as well as for evil. 

And now for Bergson. Dissatisfied with 
the inadequacy of abstract concepts, Bergson 
sought a way of knowing being from within, 
by intuition which seizes being in the continu- 
ity of its flow and not merely by addition of 
separate aspects. Since concepts are static 
and cannot do justice to the fullness of reality, 
he appeals to imagination, which is supposed 
to give us the integral experience of the flux 
of being. Unfortunately, experience does not 
allow us to transcend phenomena. We have 
to be satisfied with conceptual knowledge or 
else renounce metaphysics entirely. Berg- 
sonism, in spite of its vagaries, has fulfilled 
an important historical function inasmuch as 
it appeared as a reaction against mechanistic 
and deterministic philosophy. Mother Bon- 
homme evaluates the Bergsonian philosophy 
in a very critical manner, and offers sugges- 
tions how it can be put to excellent pedagogi- 
cal use. The dissertation is a scholarly piece 
of work, reflecting credit on the institution of 
learning to which it has been submitted. 

Both Descartes and Bergson demand of 
human reason what it is unable to give. Clear 
ideas we have only of quanttiy and extension, 
properties which represent but a very super- 
ficial aspect of reality; if we wish to penetrate 
more deeply into the nature of things, we 
have to content ourselves with concepts that 
are little more than faint shadows of the ob- 
jects for which they stand. Sapere ad so- 
brietatem! 

If human reason understands and accepts 
its limitations, it does not thereby debar it- 
self from the acquisition of metaphysical 
knowledge and genuine certitude, but, on the 
contrary, learns that it is competent to under- 
take a safe voyage to the remotest boundaries 
of reality. The proof of this we find in Scho- 
lasticism which, neither overrating nor under- 
rating the power of reason, constructed a 
consistent and harmonious theory of the 
whole of reality. The validity of the Scholas- 
tic world-view is vindicated by the fact that 
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it does not run into contradictions and ab- 
surdities, and provides a sound basis for prac- 
tical applications. This system has survived 
the numerous attacks directed against it, 
and weathered the onslaught of time. It has 
been saved precisely by its sensible modera- 
tion and sanity. It is a human science taking 
into account human limitations and not pre- 
tending to have the perfection of angelic or 
divine knowledge. Perhaps the deepest 
source of its vitality lies in the fact that it 
acknowledges the existence of a higher sci- 
ence, the science of revelation, which it is 
willing to accept as a norm and corrective. 
Humility is the protection and safeguard of 
human reason. When human science begins 
to think that it is Divine Wisdom, it turns 
into folly. And whither such folly leads, is 
dramatically brought home to us by the sorry 
plight of the world of to-day. 

What false ideologies have destroyed, true 
philosophy can rebuild. A restatement of 
the old philosophy, therefore, takes on in our 
days a special note of urgency, for never was 
intellectual and moral orientation more neces- 
sary. This state of affairs gives to Dr. Rein- 
hardt’s new formulation of the Philosophy of 
the Schools its character of timeliness. The 
subtitle of the book, ‘‘The Perennial Principles 
of Thought and Action in a Changing World,” 
is significant. It suggests that not every 
thinker must set about producing anew philos- 
ophy (and, like Descartes and Bergson, ig- 
nore or arrogantly brush aside the wisdom 
of the past), but that there is continuity in 
human thought; it also says that philoso- 
phy is not merely idle speculation, but that it 
must have value for life and serve practical 
purposes. Realism in its turn means whole- 
ness, a wholeness which in contrast with Car- 
tesian disruptive philosophy unites and inte- 
grates. To this program the volume remains 
true, for it builds on the solid foundation of 
Scholastic tradition and compasses the whole 
scheme of reality: Man—World—God. It 
covers all phases of human life, individual, 
social, political, moral. The range of topics 
is wide, and it was no easy task to treat of 
so much matter within the narrow space of 
243 pages; this calls for considerable con- 
densation, which makes an occasional obscu- 
tity unavoidable. Rather puzzling is the 
author’s definition of substance as also his 


3A Realistic Philosophy. By K. F. Rein- 
hardt, Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 


description of being, for, paradoxical as it 
may seem, we do not know being with refer- 
ence to nothing but vice versa. Such minor 
blemishes do in no wise detract from the 
sterling worth of the scholarly performance. 
The most impressive feature of the author’s 
presentation of the unified world-view of 
Scholasticism is that he makes it clear how 
values are embedded in the very structure of 
reality, and how the moral order is not some- 
thing arbitrary and artificial but grows out 
of the order of being. ‘‘A Realistic ‘Philos- 
ophy” is a refreshingly written volume 
crowded with information. It has a Glossary 
of technical terms, an extensive Bibliography, 
and a helpful Index. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Monograph on Psalm xv.—Among the 
studies in Sacred Scripture our attention has 
recently been held especially by important 
work done concerning the Psalms. The 
announcement of a new Latin translation 
of the Psalms by professors of the Biblical In- 
stitute in Rome and the Motu Proprio of 
Pope Pius XII permitting the use of this new 
translation in the public and private recita- 
tion of the Divine Office are indeed epochal 
events. True, this new work is not regarded 
as the final word in the study of the Psalms; 
there are still obscurities left in the Psalter 
which demand intensive study, as the Holy 
Father and the translators plainly admit. 
Many efforts will yet be required to reach a 
satisfactory solution of the remaining prob- 
lems. 

We welcome, therefore, Rudolph P. Bier- 
berg’s monographic study of Psalm xv,! which 
is his doctoral dissertation submitted to the 
faculty of the school of theology at the Catho- 
lic University of America. Quoting St. 
Robert Bellarmine, the author states that 
“this Psalm is most obscure,”’ and adds that 
this observation is doubly true to-day because 
of the very advances of scholarship in bibli- 
cal studies. There exist critical difficulties, 
especially concerning the text of the verses 
2-4 and the exegesis of the verses 10 and 11. 
Fortunately these difficulties are not such as 
to prevent us from appreciating the Psalm 
as “‘one of the purest gems of the Psalter.” 
As its treatment has been mostly brief and 


1 Canserva Me Domine, Psalm 16 (15). 
By Rudolph P. Bierberg (The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington, 
D. C., 1945, pp, 141). 
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in a commentarial fashion, the author hopes 
that a general outlook such as he provides, 
“wherein the labor and views of many schol- 
ars are examined, contrasted and compared, 
may shed more light” on its meaning. Ac- 
cordingly it has been his aim to present a “‘de- 
tailed analysis of the various ancient texts. . . 
as established and evaluated by recent critical 
studies, a representative commentary on the 
sense of the Psalm in the light of Hebrew 
usage, parallel passages and context, and a 
relatively complete discussion of its different 
interpretations by scholars, ancient and 
modern.” 

The author has been faithful to his pur- 
pose. But it should be noted that his work 
is no mere compilation but a critical study 
which proves him well acquainted with all 
phases of the subject. In the arduous busi- 
ness of evaluating the conflicting opinions of 
so many renowned scholars approaching the 
problems from different angles, the author’s 
arguments and judgments are competent 
and judicious. However, no really new con- 
siderations are offered, nor any obscurities 
definitely cleared up. Neither does the 
author make this claim. The real value of 
the study lies in the critical examination of 
the literature on the Psalm, in its sifting and 
evaluation of the mass of critical opinion 
about its text and interpretation. This work 
has been well done, and deserves the gratitude 
of all who wish to make a new study of the 
subject. Here it may be well to point out 
that most critics agree on the high spiritual- 
ity of the Psalm and the thoroughly joyful 
spirit pervading it. The opening prayer 
Conserva me Domine is not the anguished 
cry of an afflicted soul, nor do certain conven- 
tional phrases convict the Psalmist of mere 
earthly desires and _ satisfactions. Verses 
10 and 11 are seen to express the firm belief 
in the happy life of the just after death, and 
even the resurrection of the body by the 
prophetic announcement of the preservation 
from corruption of Christ’s body. 

The reviewer believes that the textual dif- 
ficulties in the verses 2-4 can be cleared up 
without emendations of the Hebrew text 
or any changes in the sense of the Septuagint 
and Vulgate versions. But the discussion of 
these problems would far exceed the limits of 
this review. 

The author’s bibliography is somewhat 
faulty and incomplete, especially as regards 
works on the Psalms published in the United 


States. It is surprising, for example, that no 
mention here is made of the excellent series 
of articles by Father Martindale, S.J., pub- 
lished in THz HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL RE- 
VIEW in 1934-1935, nor any reference to other 
articles published on the Psalms since that 
time in the same Review. Still more notice- 
able is the failure to include ‘‘The Psalms 
Explained,” a very useful 500-page work by 
Fathers Callan and McHugh, O.P., published 
some fifteen years ago, and Father Callan’s 
700-page work, containing a new translation 
of the Psalms with Spiritual Reflections on 
each Psalm, which came out last year and has 
been highly praised everywhere. 

Tarcisius A. RaTTuer, O.S.A. 


Varia.—The Newman Bookshop has again 
published some reprints of fine books. All 
will welcome Father D’Arcy’s ‘‘Thomas 
Aquinas.”” Regarding the scope of the work 
the author writes in the Introduction: ‘I 
have .. . tried to present his philosophy in its 
unity in the light of its fundamental prin- 
ciples. This has involved much condensa- 
tion, but even so I have been unable to find 
room for his political thought.... My aim 
has been to present the thought of St. Thomas 
as systematically as I could; a critical atti- 
tude would have delayed the march of the 
argument and expanded the size of this book 
beyond measure. On the other hand, when 
there are well-known difficulties and differ- 
ences of interpretation, I have thought it 
right to mention them.” 

The first part treats of the history of the 
period of Aristotelianism, Scholastici¢m, and 
the life, character and mind of St. Thomas. 
The second part concerns itself with the 
philosophy of the Angelic Doctor (pp. 75- 
247). In this part we see what an intellectual 
giant St. Thomas was; how much he con- 
tributed of his own genius in constructing a 
complete philosophy, and yet how loyal he is 
to the masters of the past. Father D’Arcy 
proves that St. Thomas ranks among the 
greatest thinkers. The third part (pp. 251- 
275) gives an account of the later history of 
Thomism, modern Thomism, the influence of 
St. Thomas, and a summary of his life. 
There follows an interesting list of his works, 
a bibliography and an index. 

Another important reprint is George 
O’Brien’s “‘An Essay on the Economic Effects 
of the Reformation.’”’” The main thesis of 
this profound and enlightening book can best 
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be given in the author’s own words: ‘‘The 
thesis . . . is, that the two great dominating 
schools of modern economic thought have a 
common origin. The capitalist school (which, 
basing its position on the unfettered right of 
the individual to do what he will with his 
own, demands the restriction of government 
interference in economic and social affairs 
within the narrowest possible limits) and the 
socialist school (which, basing its position on 
the complete subordination of the individual 
to society, demands the socialization of the 
means of production, if not of all wealth) face 
each other to-day as the only two solutions 
of the social question; they are bitterly hostile 
towards each other, and mutually intolerant; 
and each is at the same time weakened and 
provoked by the other. In one respect... 
only, are they identical—they can both be 
shown to be the result of the Protestant Re- 
formation’”’ (p. 170). 

Capitalism comes from the individualistic 
spirit of Protestantism. This spirit intro- 
duced anti-authoritative ideas from the 
realm of religion into the realm of social and 
political thought. Calvinism especially fost- 
ered capitalism, for it teaches that a prosper- 
ous careet is the outward sign by which the 
regenerated may be known. Socialism re- 
ceived its impulse from the violations of 
prescriptive rights of which the Reform gave 
many examples. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M., Cap., S.T.D. 


A Winning Apologist.—Father Roche 
needs no introduction to clerical readers. 
He has long since won his spurs as a sage and 
winning apologist for the Faith. His latest 
work shows clearly why his writings are so 
popular.! This book has a high apologetic 
value, but it is also so replete with mellow 
learning and keen insights that any reader 
will find it nourishing to his soul. The 
author has the happy gift of stating the an- 
cient commonplaces of Christian sanity with a 
modern piquancy. He thoroughly knows the 
world of to-day. He talks its idiom without 
its idiocy. 

The. book is described as ‘“‘everyday phi- 
losophy for the man in the street.”” I have 
always felt that the reason why Dr. Fosdick 
has had an abiding appeal to such a vast 
audience is that he has the average man’s 
outlook on life. He donned the ermine of 


1 Between Ourselves. By Aloysius Roche 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York City). 


culture without losing the common touch. 
Fr. Roche might be described as a Catholic 
Dr. Fosdick. Through an egregious defect in 
my reading, I have not perused his previous 
books; but I rose up from my reading of this 
book with the vibrant resolve to lay hold of 
everything he has published. Good moraliz- 
ing is always a keen delight, since the prob- 
lems which most agitate the bosoms of men 
are moral. 

Fr. Roche ranges over many topics: the 
stagnant mind which makes for bigotry; the 
moral indolence which takes refuge in fatal- 
ism; why righteousness like rain must seep 
slowly into the human soil; the reticence of 
Christ and His Apostles about the great 
political and social evils of their day, with a 
hint to the reader not to condemn the Church 
if she is not as scatter-brained as his news- 
papers and demagogues. The chapter en- 
titled “I Will Arise”’ is an eloquent appeal to 
such as feel the need of reforming their lives. 
It exhibits, as well as any, the author’s 
psychological knowledge and acumen. ‘‘We 
consent to evil easily enough,’’ he writes, 
“‘but we consent to be evil with ingrained re- 
luctance. We may not resist temptation, but 
what we do resist is the thought that we are 
destined to become what our deeds make us.”’ 
In another chapter Fr. Roche makes sport of 
those psychologists and novelists who would 
extinguish the sense of sin in the human 
breast. There is a wise and witty explana- 
tion of the abuse levelled at the Church, es- 
specially by fallen-away Catholics. Pes- 
simism and optimism are the subject of 
another essay; also the ‘‘gripe’’ against or- 
ganized religion. Fr. Roche knows ‘the 
modern psychologists and what they are up 
to. Ina chapter entitled “Sick Healers” he 
blandly exposes the charlatanism which has 
disfigured applied psychology. Women will 
thank the author for his forceful appeal in 
behalf of an education for women that is 
more in accord with their own peculiar ap- 
titudes and nature. He inveighs against 
forcing women into the masculine educational 
mould: ‘‘The whole system of modern edu- 
cation was devised by men for men.” 

The book sparkles throughout with telling 
excerpts and allusions, the distillation of wide 
and cultured reading. Fr. Roche has a sense 
of humor, and its smile or twinkle is never 
absent. Sympathia (more than indignatio) 
facit versus. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 
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